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Foreign Eorrespondence. 


MR. NORTON’S LETTERS—No. XV. 





Laboratory of Ag. Chem. Association, ; 
Edinburgh, July 15, 1845. 


L. Tucker, Esq.—During the last month, my changes 


of habitation were so frequent, in the course of various | 
journeys through the eastern part of England, that I did | 


not find time to write you. My object in visiting Eng- 
land was to attend the annual meeting of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, held this year 
at Cambridge. At the close of this meeting, Prof. John- 
ston and myself determined to take a short agricultural 
tovr through Norfolk and Lincoln. We were so fortu- 
nate as to meet with companions well acquainted with 
every branch of farming as practiced in that section. 
Mr. Breckenridge, one of these gentlemen, is an agent 
for extensive estates in Yorkshire and Northumberland, 
and the other, Mr. Johnson, a Yorkshire farmer, who 
has lately won the prize for the best farm in that county. 

We found posting the most convenient way of travel- 
ing, as we could then stop when and where we pleased, 
or turn off from the main road in any direction. 

From Cambridge to Newmarket was our first stage. 
The road is nearly the whole distance upon 2 low 
ridge, elevated above the fenny hollows. The soil near 
the road seemed thin and light, and many fields, in 
the failure of grass) were overrun with weeds. The 
soil of the fens is much better, but there isa difficulty in 
draining, as some of them are nearly ona level with the 
sea. Iam inclined to think, however, that this is not 
insuperable, and am sure that the higher levels can be 
perfectly drained. The water from each ievel is carried 
round the edge of that below it. 

Some miles before reaching Newmarket, we passed 
from the oalite limestone formation to the chalk, and 
after leaving that place, we found in a field where they 
were plowing, the chalk about 6 inches from the surface. 
The furrow was four inches in depth. The plow was 
of a very antiquated construction, having but one handle 
and a wooden mold-board. Much of the farming upon 
these thin chalk soils is very bad; they are afraid to go 


down, and keep on skimming the five or six inches of | 


surface soil year after year, without any attempt to deepen 
it. Their name for barn-yard manure is muck, an! they 
never put it upon this light land. The rotation upon one 
of these farms was thus given us. It was near Thetford, 





| on the borders of Suffolk. 1, turneps; 2, rye; 3,4, and 


5, any grass that will grow. This completes the rota- 
tion; and then come turneps again. No muck is applied, 
but occasionally a dressing of marl. Ido not give this 
as a type of Suffolk farming, but as showing what may 
easily and frequently be found there. On the better 
| farms we noticed many fine fields of trefoil and sainfoin, 
\they growing more readily and stronger than clover. 


We now entered Norfolk, and kept almost directly 





| 
|| north to Walton, passing through some wretched farms. 


|Here we saw the Norfolk plow, a very singular imple- 
/ment, having a pair of wheels three or four feet indiame- 


|| ter, with the plow beam rising above their axle, and 
|| fastened ina kind of rack by a chain, It looks very 


awkward, and I should not think that it bad much 
| power. 

| From Walton to Deerham, we noticed a very decided 
improvement, especially in the wheat and grasses. The 
| sheep from Newmarket to Walton were almost starving 
in the pastures. The dry weather of last summer was 
fatal to immense quantities of the seeds, sown for mow- 
/ing and pastures. About Deerham the country became 
rich and beautiful; the village itself is one of the pretti- 
est I have seen in this country. 

A few miles on our way to Fakenham, we stopped to 
visit the farm of Mr. Hastings, where we again found a 
rather light soil on the largest part of his farm. Some 
of his land however is clay, and this he has drained in a 
way which is called herring-bone draining. Deep main 
drains run down the slope, and short drains slanting across 
the fields enter into them on each side, like the small 
bones of a fish into its back bone, whence the name. 
This method has not proved effective, either here or on 
several other farms where we found it in use; wet spots 
are left, and the ground not dried so quickly as it ought 
to be. We astonished Mr. Hastings by saying, that much 
of his light land also required draining. Why,” said 
he, “it is too dry already.” Our reasons were these: he 
plows from 4 to 5 inches deep, and under that, in some 
fields, is a hard, concrete mass of sand cemented by iron; 
/no root can enter it, and when the roots of the grain 
‘reach it, the plant suddenly stops growing, and a crop 
which promises at first to yield 30 bushels of wheat per 
acre falls off to 20. Now, drains put into this land, would 
not be to carry off water, but to purify the subsoil, from 
which, broken up by the subsoil plow, the rains would 
gradually wash down into the drains the iron, leaving a 
wholesome soil for the roots to descend into; being thus 
able to go down, they would also better resist drouth; 
this assumption experience has amply confirmed in Scor- 
land, within the last two years. Before leaving Mr. 
Hastings, it is due to him to say that his farm is wel! 
worked, his implements are excellent, and his manuring 
very liberal. He clays his light soils quite heavily, 
Since taking the farm he has laid at least 200 cuble yardr 
per acre, over many fields. 

Trom this place we proceeded to Fakenham; ani 
thence to Holkham, for the night. Holkham Hall is a 
magnificent place of the Ear! of Leicester's, and the home 

farm of about 1200 acres, has been quite celebrated in 
former years, At present there is nothing worthy of 
much note in the cultivation. The implement shed: 
,contained a greater display than I have ever before seen 
on one farm. 
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Eight miles from Holkham, we called on Mr. Blythe,||but with great and deferential politeness, soon pumped 
at Sussex Farm, named after himself by the Duke of Sus. || out of me the country from whence I came; it would be 
seX, aS a token of his approbation. Heavy rain prevent-||diffieult to describe to you the pleasure he evinced on 
ed us from visiting many fields here, but we were dec-|| finding I was from America; the numerous questions he 
lighted by what we saw, as well as by the frank, courteous | suecessiy ely pul to me about certain places where rela- 
demeanor and practical wisdom of Mr. Blythe. ‘tives and friends of his own were settled, and the earnest- 

He has about 700 acres, chiefly a light shallow soil,|;ness with which he respectfully insisted on waiting on 
resting on the chalk. His wheat crop is from 24 to 38} me with his vehicle during my stay in the city, which I 
bushels per acre, about the average that we found ‘consented to, and certainly I was afierwards not sorry for 
throughout the country, on the best farms. He top dres-|\it, for he proved to be a most intelligent fellow, inti- 
ses his wheat with nitrate of soda. Bones also he uses), mately acquainted with every locality in and around the 
very largely, and now dissolves them all by sulphuric] city, as well as with the persons and character of every 
acid; indeed, we met with evidence as to the good effects)! man of any note whatever, which he took great pains in 
of this mixture on all sides. Twelve lbs. of acid per) pointing out to me as we went along, and much pleasure 
bushel seems a good quantity to apply; but it must in all|/in always accompanying his remarks with some detail of 
cases be previously diluted with once or twice its bulk of| the history of the man, either good or bad, as his acts 
water. An excellent way of applying it, is to place, might have deserved through life. He was of great ser- 
the bones in a conical heap on a bed of ashes, and slowly || vice to me, for I gained more information through him 
pour on the diluted acid. They will absorb nearly the |in one week, of persons, places, and things generally, than 
whole; the outside bones should then be turned inside, I could have done in two months, without his invaluable 
and the whole will ina short time become soft and fit) aid. Neither was this an isolated instance of the integ- 
t© mix with ashes for drilling or sowing. rity and intelligence to be met with amongst this class of 

We were compelled to hurry away from Mr. Blythe,|/™e”. I was told, and believe it, that as a body, they are 
in order to accomplish a visit to Mr, Overman, at Weasen-| Strictly honest, truly intelligent, full of fun and good hu- 
ham, distant about 12 miles, Here we found another) ™Or, and temperate toa man. Arrived at Queen-street, 
excellent practical man. He has a fine dairy of about which is nearly at the western extremity of the city, I 
30 pure Ayrshires. for the butter of which he realizes 800 discovered I was at the market, and alighted from 
from £200 to £250 per annum, or from $950 to $1200. His, ™Y jaunting-car. The sight that here presented itself, 
old grass lands were the best we had seen, and were not |'ruly astonished me. At this end, extending the length 
managed on the impoverishing system too common in °f two of our squares, is the pig market, (you hardly 
Norfolk, of grazing by day, and folding at night on the © hear the word hog used here,) all put into pens in 
fallow fields. He also clays his light land heavily, and, Separate lots, which pens are movable, and laid by when 
what is unusual in that quarter, uses the subsoil plow. ™arket is over, leaving the street quite unimpeded after, 
it was sonearly dark when we left him that we saw but A fairer specimen of fat hogs I never saw; even in 
little of the country between his place and Lynn, where size, not averaging over 200 Ibs., In shape equal to the 
wc aoypes tor the night, Joun P. Norton. best Berkshires, all milk white, with blooming red skins, 
it is remarkable that out of several thousands there were 
not certainly 10 black hogs in the pens. Strange as it 
NOTES OF TRAVEL IN IRELAND.—RURAL AND, may seem to you, I find that they are here only in the 

AGRICULTURAL—No. I, “commencement of their pork-packing, the first of the 
— | season commencing with the New-Year. All these hogs 
Dublin, February, 1545. |/are brought up to market by jobbers or dealers, who 

My ear Frienpd—I risk nothing when I say that the, make a business of buying them up in the country mar- 
notes of my sojourn in his island, that gave birth to my) kets, in ones and twos, from the persons who fatten and 
excellent and revered parents, and that has almost) raise them, for Iam given to understand, that it would 
claimed me too as a native, wil! not only interest you be difficult to find more than fwo or at most three hogs 
deeply, but assist and instruct you in your present pur-| fattened by any one person, and all fed exclusively on 
gaits as a farmer, | cooked potatoes, the refuse of the poor man’s table, from 

First impressions they say are very lasting; if my first the time they are pigged. When you recollect that 
impressions are to continue, and there is any truth) Ireland supplies England and her navy With all her salt- 
in the say ng of laugh anil grow fat, you may expect ed provisions, besides fully one half, I am told, of her 
to see my dimensions considerably increased by the time. fresh meat, the fact here stated, of how these hogs are 
I return, for my sides ache with continued laughter supplied, will give you some faint idea of the extent and 
since my landing. Porters, jaunting-car boys, waiters, |importance of the potatoe crop in this country, as well 
and even the beggars, are constantly cracking their jokes, as the immense number of humbler cotfagers and house- 
at either your expense or their own. ‘There is a natura! holders. When we recollect too, the quality and char- 
wit and drollery about them, that is constantly oozing) acter of Irish lard and pork inevery part of the world 
out atsome point or other. I shall not attempt to de-|/that it has ever reached, what becomes of the theory and 
scribe to you the beauty of this city, or of its indescri-|| assertions of all those who have so boldly stated that 
bably beautiful bay and surrounding scenery, but refer || potatoes possess no fattening qualities, and that good 
you to the various published accounts of them, which) meat could never be made from them? Passing through 
vou may read with as excited an imagination of thcir|/the pig market, you get into a street fully five squares 
beauties as you please, without the least fear of exagge-||long, and about 300 feet wide; the center of which, say 
rating the reality ; words cannot, canvass alone may, || 100 feet wide the whole way through, is occupied by 
convey some idea of the magnificence of the bay of Dub-||sheep, which from their likeness to each other, you 
lin anc the surrounding country, gently rising in terraces|! would suppose belonged to one man, all without execp- 
from the shore to the Wicklow hills and mountains in||tion, of the long wooled Leicester or Bakewell breed, 
the back ground, and thickly studded with the villas and weighing I was told onan average, (the wethers) from 
vountry residences of the Dublin merchants and gentry. ||30 to 35 Ibs. a quarter, nett. Each Jot was neatly and 

Having often heard my father speak of Billy Murphy, ||*learly branded with the initials of the owner, and the 
the eatile salesmaster of Smithfield, I wasanxious to see|j¢Wes marked with asmall star or dot of tar over the 
his old stand, (the space occupied by the stock sold by tails, so that the butchers could at once distinguish them 
any particular salesman, is called his stand,) and the|\a8they passed along, ; I find that wether mutton is falls 








lly 
masket, if not the man himself. On going to bed I or-|/0ne€ penny or two cents per pound greater value than ewe 
dered the porter to call me at half-past 6, A. M.,, and to||™utton, and that the latter is generally withheld atto- 
have a jaunting-car at the door at 7 precisely, which was gether from market during the two fall months, October 





obeyed to the moment; and off I set on this most extra- 
ordinary but convenient and agreeable conveyance, (that 
Ishall take another opportunity to describe,) back to 
back with my driver, who quickly discovered I was a 


and November, it being the rutting season. ‘The sexes 
even belonging to the same man are in separate pens. ! 
ean hardly estimate the number in market, but fron 
5,000 to 8,000 at least. On either side of the sheep pers, 





stranger, and who with the inquisitiveness of a yankee, 





were thickly ranged the cattle, right over the side wiuks 
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up to the very windows, all of which, on a level with {land one not eee odniiting to "myself that he was a 
the street, have iron bars, and outside half-shuts, to pre-|/ great man;—great in stature, great in mind and intellect, 
vent their being broken in by the cattle. Easily distin-|| great in business, was great, very great in politics, (he 
guishable from ‘amongst the many persons around, are the|/has not interfered in them though since Qrattan’s time,) 
shepherds and their trusty dogs, who have brought up || —last year he offered to pay O'Connell’s fine, $10,000, 
the stock from various parts of the country; all, a stout, '|himself, for which he got great praise. We is great in 
healthy, well looking set of men, with their frieze (the), wealth, too, being, it is said, worth fully One million ster- 
pour man’s home- made cloth,) great coats and large | ling, all made in Smithfield as a cattle salesman. My fa- 
capes, but singularly enough differing in color, according || ther often told me that when he (Mr. Murphy,) had to fly 
to the province they come from; but the Leinster light | the country in °98, for his life, on account of his tainted 
grey color preponderating in number by far, as from| principles, he had but 200 guineas in the world, and since 
this province, particularly in the spring of the year, I|\his return in 1800, he has amassed his present wealth. 
am informed, that Smithfield receives its chief supply of) He is now turned of 70, tall, straight as a whip, not well 
fat stock; however, I was occasionally pointed to the) looking, a very marked though pleasing and most intel- 
dark-brown frieze from the far west, (Connaught,)) lectual countenance, stern to a degree when he pleases, 
and was surprised to find that few of the shepherds! surmounted by a head of strong, bushy, grizzly hair, not 
from there, speak any other language than the Irish;||unlike that of our own General Jackson. When I found 
they are truly a primitive but most intelligent race )jhim for a moment disengaged, | went up and addressed 
of people, and their shepherd dogs little less so than him saying, “I am the son of John ———, your old 
themselves. I never saw finer or fatter cattle in my, friend and companion, sir.” He drew back and viewed 
life, and by far the greater number, and those the fat- me sternly for a minute, and then came to me with out- 
test anil most sought after, were, I was informed, fat-| stretched arms, and eyes filled with tears, and shook me 
tened erclusively on grass, having had but a little hay! heartily by both hands, saying, “I know younow, I see the 
given to them since the hard weather commenced about likeness; what is your name, my boy?” He quickly turn- 
Christmas. I was hereagain astonished atthe great dispa-, ed round, and beckoned to an elderly gentleman near by, 
rity in numbers between heifers and bullocks; there were to come to him, and said, “ John Rorke, allow me to intro- 
certainly ten heifers for the one bullock in the market, duce you to the son of our good old friend, John 
accounted for to me, by the fact, that heifers were so from America; take him into breakfast,” and addressing 
much more easily fattened than bullocks; the calculation me, said, “let me see you, my boy, before you leave the 
is, that you can fatten five heifers for four bullocks, and | market. I want you home with me; but now [ must at- 
that the heifer beef is much superior and of more value. tend to business, the business of others.” I find my 
Of the prices they brought, you could form no right esti- sheet is full, and must conclude, leaving for my next, a 
mate without seeing the animals, but you may guess as discription of the sumptuous breakfast table, prepared 
you please when I tell you, I saw many heifers driven every market day by the salesmaster, for his friends and 





out that were sold for over $100 each, our money, and customers. «> | where in less than half an hour, I was 
many fat weathers that brought from $12 to $15 each, in introdues: . some 40 or 50 of the élite of the Lein- 
lots of tens and twenties. The market is well supplied ster gravicvs. I shall also astonish you with an account 
too with veal, brought in in long two wheeled, one- of Mr. Rorke’s farm, where under one roof, he has 350 


horse spring carts, with cages in the place of the bed, cows tied up. giving milk, and 200 heifers tied up fatten- 
and carrying from six to ten calveseach, many of which ing. ‘Think of that for an Irish farmer! 

lL saw sold for $15, and some few very prime ones as high Adieu, Pr. & £; 
as $20. Veal at this season, is worth on the stall from —————- -——______— 

7d. to 8d., (14 to 16 cents,) per pound. ‘There was also LETTERS FROM MR. HORSFORD—No. VII. 

a good supply of early fat lamb, brought in cages simt- —— 

larly constructed, but with three ers, one over the oth- Having failed to receive our regular letter from Mr. 
er, and containing from 30 to 40 lambs esch—which Porsrorp, our correspondent in Germany, we have 
readily sold at from 15s, to one guinea each; ($3 to $5 our 
money.) Lamb at this season here, is the greatest deli- 
cacy that can appear on the table. At the extreme end 
of this, is the “Springer market,” where the in-calf, of this city, dated Heidelberg, April 7, 1845: 


been kindly permitted to make the following extracts 


from one of his private letters, addressed to a gentleman 


_ e at , - - te 0 ae ‘ 2 
cows, and those tha have calved, stand, and are ‘<< Through the kindness of the friend who has accom- 
~£> nt r “47 ‘ . t or. ‘ . ° . 
sold separately. Every thing that comes into the mat panied me constantly in my tour, [ was introduced to the 


ket, is consigned to some ‘ salesman,” of which there Grand Dukes’ Director of Agriculture for the Duchy of 
may be ten in all, but the aforesaid Billy Murphy sells Baden, A presentation of several numbers of the Calti 

nearly as much as all the rest together. He is_ the vator, opened his heart to the show of every thing that 
masier-spirit and father of the market, having been he thought could interest me. Precisely what he is in 
now over half a century in that business. on the same office. I have not vet learned sufficiently wel!.to éfine. 
stand, and in the same house; never, it is said, having rhe University of Heidleberg has a professor of Botany. 
failed to attend every Thursday during that period. ang also a pr fessor of Agriculture anda professor of 
(Mondaysand Thursdays are cattle market days.) Though athat ta entiak Seneet Geldined, WMisbiles Hhine,«u traces att 
he seldom comes in on Monday for years back, leaving |o¢ whom an econom, or perhaps generally teachers of 
the sales on that day, to be attended by his assistants, of acriculture only, receive a three years’ course of instruc- 
whom he has three, and a very fine young man, a son, tion,)—there is the so called Director. He watches over 
all of whom have a minor interest in the business. seeds, fruits, roots, and the various implements that are 
Shortly after [ got into the market, a man went up and | int odueced amone the peasantry, and is manifestly a man 
down ringing a bell loud and sharp. IT asked a gentle-''o¢ vast service to the nation. [could not help remark 

man near what it was for. Sir, that is 8 o'clock he is ing in my excursions with him, thet all the peasantry lis- 
ringing.” “* And does he ring every hour?” said I.) taned to what he said as to an oracle. His residence is 
“Oh, no, sit; you area stranger Tsee. There is a rule! in one of the University gardens, wh'ch includes pei 

of some 25 years standing, entered into between the haps four acres. The grounds are covered with every 
salesmasters and butchers, that no cattle are to be sold to|| -ariety of horticultural product, and immediately in the 
the Liverpool dealers until after 6 o'clock, in Sanne, rear of his house, enjoy ngas mithern exposure, is an 
and 8 o'clock in winter, at whieh hour notice 18 given,’ extensive green house, abounding in ‘tropieal plants. His 
as you see, by the bell-man. This is done to insure the | sajary, Jike those of the professors generally, is paid d 


+} 
i 


Deblin butchers time to make their selections, for the’ rectly from the government, and he has nothing to d 
. . Ph | ¢ ss . ° af 

home consumption. but make seience practical—an avocation to which he 

After walking up and down in silent amazement for|/has devoted himself with genuine German assidnity, He 


some time, | ventured to inquire of a gentleman near me,|,is the author of several works, two little ones of wri 
which was Mr. Murphy’s stand. ‘* You are on if, sir,?’} [L intend to translate, if T ean find time. They are 
1 a 


was the repiv; “ there he stands yonder himself, leaning/|eardening and fruit-growing, written in a beat! 


1 e . . . | . iain ere e lnva SB date 
on that butcher's shoulder. I viewed him for some time, |/ple style, for children, and are employe'l th; 
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Dukedom in the village schools. He has also written a 
work upon the Cerealia, unexampled in Europe; and 
has already a work ready for the press upon cottage and 
out-house architecture, adapting the plans to every grade 
of want and means of the peasant. 


** Atseven o'clock, Monday morning, I accompanied 
the Director, a blacksmith, and a student in agriculture, 
to witness a trial of four plows; among which was one 
of American model After a ride of four miles in one 
of the most inconvenient farm wagons, we reached the 
place of acti n. It was a tract of land in the valley of 
the Rhine, about three-quarters of a mile square, owned 
or worked by four peasants. Near were eight pair of 
fine, large, fat horses, all trailing plows of the ordinary 
construction here; every plow having either a pair of 
wheels, or a kind of shoe near the eclevis, regulating the 
depth. The plows were severally tried and condemned 
or approved, as the peasants thought proper. The Ame-| 
rican plow was adapted to much deeper work than they 
considered necessary, and its behavior created no little 
amusement. Uncontrolled by wheels, it shook the plow- 
man and his pipe so inordinately that he condemned it 
in less than twenty yards of trial. Improvement in ag- 
ricultural implements is just being introduced here, and 
these different models of plows will be tried by at least 
four or five peasants, and their form altered, if necessary 
to meet the unanimous opinion of them; and a manufac- 
ture commenced. I will give you in a short space, a 
summary of much that I Jearned during my visit. 

“They do not plow deep here—generally not more! 
than six inches. The soil is a clayey loam, fine texture| 
for tillage. 








The cultivation most thorough, notwith-| 
standing the imperfection of the instruments compared. 
with those of America. No pasture-land is here permit- | 
ted. The cows, which are profitably worked by the, 
humbler peasantry, being stall-fed. ‘There are somewhat | 
extensive tracts of government land, enjoying a system, 
of irrigation from a stream of ten feet wide by two in, 
son is dry, to every twenty square yards, exclusively | 
given to grass. 

«‘ The potatoe sickness is well known here, and guard-| 


ed against by perpetual charges of varieties and soils—)) 


bringing from up-land to low-land, and vice versa, be-. 
sides replacing from the seed. Every variety of plant) 
having its period of existence, they look forward to its 
ultimate extinction, and provide for its replacement. 
Geology gave us this great truth some time since. ‘This 
is, however, too wide a field to broach, 

‘* Whole potatoes do better than parts, and potatoes to) 
be planted should be spread out during the winter and 
kept dry, to prevent the development of the shoots be-| 
fore planting. If the eyes are grown at all, they should 
be handled with much care so as not to break them off. | 


“ All fruit is grafted. Apples and pears are the chief| 
fruits grown by the peasantry. ‘The trees all appear to me) 
stinted, as if the propagated fruit was already old. They) 
think there are identical fruits here, already 600 years) 
old. I doubt it. The nursery is owned by a kind of) 
county agriculturai society, from which the best speci-| 
mens, after five years’ growth, (thuse from the graft,) | 
are taken by individual members. Of the remainder, the, 
imperfect ones are destroved, and from the balance, all. 
the peasants who wish them, are supplied, at the mere. 
expense of taking them up. A man having a new vari-| 
ety of tobacco, or of seed which he wishes to try, sends) 
ifto the Director, and he gives it to peasants near, di-| 
recting as toits treatment. The result of the experiment! 
is communicated to the original owner, without charge. | 

‘‘ Acricultural meetings of the economs are held month- | 
ly, at which questions about every thing connected with) 
agriculture are submitted, and among themselves com- | 
mittees appointed upon them. Of these, and many other| 
matters, I took brief notes, which I will preserve, for! 
they may yet be of service in America, 
has paida visit to England to compare agriculture there, 


with that of Baden. In cattle, sheep, and swine, the| 


English are far before the Germans; in cultivation, de-| 
cidedly behind, he thinks.” 


Mr. Horsford happened to be at the city of Frankfort 





at the time of its great Fair, at which he thinks there 
were engaged in disposing of various articles, about 
3,000 people. In this place three of the celebrated fa- 
mily of Rothschilds reside, in reference to whom Mr. H. 
makes the following remark : 

‘In walking about town, I passed the residences of 
the three Rothschilds who permanently reside here. 
They are fine dwellings, but eclipsed by many in Broad- 
way. (The younger brother, whom we happened to 
/meet, reminded me most forcibly of my friend Mr. 8. 
just beyond the Normans-kill.) The mother of these 
‘sons, whose united wealth is supposed to equal 50(),- 
000,000 florins, or $200,000,000, still lives in the house 
that gave them birth, in the so called Jew-street, which 
\is without exception the most wretched avenue I ever 
|passed through. I refer to its external appearance. The 
‘first story is occupied by old women and men, in loath- 


‘some apparel, engaged in buying or selling old coats, 





‘old shoes, broken andirons, nails, bits of chains, &c., 


every thing exhibiting the most squalid features. This 
\is, however, I was told, a safe guard, for above are in- 
\dices of the wealth which enables the Jew to do so much 
\toward controlling the commerce of Europe.” 


Concerning the state of morals and religion, Mr. Hors- 
ford observes, 

“In Heidleberg the Protestant and Catholic churches 
‘worship in the same house, and so they do also in 
| Frankfort—alternately, in the latter town—while in the 
former, they have thrown up a wall midway between. 
So far as I have yet seen there is very little church-going 
here. Indeed the fact that the best operas are always on 
‘Sunday evening, would establish what is by no means a 
question, that the Sabbath is a mere suspension of labor 
‘for amusement. In looking over my experience of the 
Sabbath thus far in this land, where science sheds so 
much light, my heart turns to New England and the 
Northern portion of the United States, as my frien: Nor- 
ton in Edinburgh remarks, as the hope of the wor..:.” 








1} 


depih, the waters of which are conducted, when the sea- |, 





| MR. MITCHELI.’S LETTERS—No. IX. 
Paris, 23d Jury, 1846. 

LUTHER TUCKER, Esq.—Of the capital of France 
there is little to be said agriculturally, except to mention 
the abundant supply of vegetables of every variety—of 
meats and of fruits. Apricots, peaches, plums, and figs, 
are in all the fruiterer’s windows, and are no Jess grateful 
in taste than fair in appearance. Prices for such are less 
‘than in English markets, and do not greatly differ from 
‘prices at home. 

Flowers form no inconsiderable object of sale in the 
Paris markets, and upon some particular days the value 
‘of these exposed for sale has been estimated at 45,000 
francs. One or two markets are exclusively devoted to 
‘their sale. 


| Meats range at even higher prices than in the larger 


‘number of the English markets; this arises not so much 
from scarcity, as from the high duties which attend its 
introduction into the city, and the charges of the slaughter 
houses. The city duties, or octroi, are levied upon every 


article of farm produce, or home or foreign manufacture, 


which comes within the city barriers. No private gen- 
tleman can go out of the city for an evening ride without 
stopping at the gates upon his return and submitting to 
the examination of the officers of the city customs. ‘The 
poorest peasant with his donkey, or the highest officer of 
the crown—all but the king—are exposed to the same 
treatment. Oxen pay per head, 24 frances; cows, 15 
frances; calves, 6 frances; sheep, 1 france and 10 sous, 
|The slaughter houses. or abaftoirs, are city property, 
built by order of Napoleon. There are five, and no cat- 
‘tle are allowed to be slaughtered elsewhere in the city. 
|Three are on the northern border, two on the south, 
‘The duties paid for admission within the abattoirs are 6 


Phe Director! francs on an ox; 4 francs a cow, &e. I was at the 


} . 

‘largest of these—the Abattoir de Popincourt, yesterday. 
|The buildings, which are built in most serviceable order, 
‘consisting of stalls, slaughter houses, attics for drying 
skins, lofts for hay, tallow houses, &c., are within a high 
jstone enclosure, 640 feet long, by 570 broad. 400 oxer 
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bodies of beeves are inflated with bellows made for the 
purpose, before removing the hide. This renders the 
skinning a much easier process, and leaves the fat upon 
the muscle light and fleecy. ‘The meat is taken to the 
shops at night. An inspector is constantly in attendance, 


who examines the meat, and if the sl xh est taint is dis-| 


cernible, it is forthwith sent to the Jardin des Plantes to 
feed the animals of the menagerie. The courts are all 


constantly clean. ‘The system is unknown in England, 
but is worthy of imitation by any country. 
debted for it, to the same mind to which she owes all 
her great works—the greatest mind that ever belonged 
to one who called himself a Frenchman. 


The beef I saw was miserably poor; and all the arts 


of French dressing and inflation, and Parisian cookery, | 


cannot make it for one moment compare with the roast 
beef of Old England. What is true of the beef is more 
true of the mutton. French art is in the dressing, but 
English art is in the making of the meat. It is the 
height of a Frenchman’s pride to make a poor beast 
seem a fat one; it is the pride of an Englishman to make 
a poor One be a fat one. The different styles of dressing 


are classified and improved upon, while little attention}, 
Most of the cattle are hard fleshed} 


is paid to breeds. 
and raw boned. The color and shape are of every va- 
tiety, Average price of oxen is from 300 to 330 francs 
per head; of cows, 200 franes per head; calves 80 to 90 
francs. ‘The principal cattle market is held at Poissy, 
six leagues from Paris; there is nothing similar to the 
Smithfield market of London. 

There are schools in Paris for nearly every thing but 
Agriculiure, I am not aware of any institution existing 
to favor its interests. 

Whoever imagines all France a sand plain, with little 


to interest an agricultural eye, has never been along the} 


banks of the Seine. Putting aside all notice of the 


are butchered a week, 600 cows, and 2000 sheep. The!| 


| 


Paris is in-| 


: | without injuring the bees. 
paved, and by means of large reservoirs of water, are kept, 5 ve 
: J te 1 . ‘attempts to perfect one or the other of these objects. 


Domestic Correspondence. 


A WORD OR TWO ABOUT BEE HIVES, 





LUTHER TUCKER, Esge.—In making hives for bees, 
there appear lo be two important objects to be gained— 
viz: Security against the moth, and to obtain the honey 
Almost every new invention 


Upon observing these little insects in their wild state, 
we find them content with almost any clean cavity which 


| contains sufficient space and affords them security against 





pictures given of that river valley, which would be unin- 
teresting to your readers—there is yet a show of crops | 
which for variety and richness, I do not remember to be) 
surpassed by any similar extent of surface in England. 
It is, however, owing more to the richness of soil, than| 
to practice of the arts of cultivation. I saw no evidence! 
of drilling or draining, though my view was necessarily | 
very superficial; and such implements as came under} 
notice, were of the most clumsy and antiquated construc- | 
tion. The lands passed were farmed in small parcels, | 
and not unfrequently five or six crops were seen grow-| 
ing in the same fields. Rye, barley, oats, wheat, and| 
potatoes, are grown in nearly equal quantities. With| 


the exception of some of the alluvial flats devoted to)| 


grass, I do not remember to have seen more than five, 
or six acres devoted to a single crop. This minute sub- | 
division of lands, presenting each its peculiar product, 
gives a singular appearance to the country, and as the} 
road ran Over some eminences, along the banks of the’ 
river, Offering to view a wide extent of territory, the) 
effect was wonderful. 
the color of gold, the oats had taken on the whitish deli- | 
cate green of full bloom, the rye was white, and here’ 


hinding it; contrasting with it, was the glossy hue of) 
long lines of Swedes, or the rich deep green of the tan- 
gied tares, or the waving and bristling beards of the bar-. 
ley. All these colored crops, in stripes or in squares, ' 
covered the whole banks; sometimes stretching down to 
the very brink of the water, and sometimes running 
away—their distinctive shades not lost in the distance, 
far over the opposite hilis. 

Of the character of the farm buildings, and the domes- 
tic habits of the laborers, I can speak more fully in fu- 
ture. One thing is at the outset discernible—great lack 
of that rural taste which belongs so peculiarly to the 
English country liver. 

My letters are written from the spot, and of the spot I 
happen to be in; hence little method is observed. While 
traveling, the same scatlered notes must be expected. 
Should circumstances direct an after continuance of cor- 
respondence more order will be used. Meantime, I re- 
main Yours, truly, D. G. M. 





The wheat heads are just catching || 


the weather. Learning this fact, it behooves us to give 
hem as simple a contrivance as possible to combine Com- 
fort, security, profit, and neatness. They want no ‘ pa- 
tent fortified palaces,” but a home. Give them a con- 
venient and neat one, and they will fortify it themselves 
against all intruders. I have for several years kept bees, 
and have taken an interest in obtaining suitable hives for 
them, have examined a great many patent constructions 
and believe the following simple one, which is free to 
all, combines all the advantages of any of the complex 
patents. 
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Fig. 80. 

Fig 80 represents the stock hive placed upon a mova- 
ble bottom A, which ean be taken out and cleaned at 
pleasure—B B B, are glass windows, with shutters—e ec, 
show the entrances which are in the bottom board—d, 


slide made of small hoop iron, working in a saw-eut in 


the side of the stock hive and eontrolling the door e, 
which connects the two hives. When the stock hive is 


filled, place a brick against the entrance c, set another 

















Fig. @1. 
and there the reapers, men and women, were cutting or| hive on A, as in fig. 81; draw outthe slide d, and the bees 


finding no outlet excepting through the new hive by the 
door e, will pass out that way and soon commence 
building in the additional hive. 

These hives are ten inches in the clear in length, 
breadth, and height, and if made in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and painted, are an ornament to any grounds, and 
will secure all the honey the swarm can spare, to the 


' owner, without injury to one bee. 


In regard to the moth, I would remark, there has not 
one hive come under my observation W hich offers much 
security againstthem. To s!op their ravages we must 
prevent them from laying their eggs about the hive; to 
effect which the following simple plan (which I see 
some of your correspondents have noticed,) and which I 
have tried for the last three years, is perfectly effective: 

Take a vessel with precipitous sides, a tin cup or por- 
ringer for instance; fill it about half full of mild vinegar 
or cider, place them at nightfall on the benches or hives, 
about one to each, and remove themearly in the morn 
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ing. Every miller that passes that way will be found in 

the liquid. By persevering in this course during the 

months in which the moth lays her eggs, all loss from 
er ravages may be prevented. BARCLAY WHITE. 
Pemberton, N. J., 6 mo. 13, 1845, 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 





L. Tucker, Esq.-—Our new postage bill, will, I hope, 
enable you O receive even more communications than 
heretofore, though we cannot complain of you in that 
respect. Hereafter many will pay their ten cents who 
have never wrilten you, because unwilling to meet the 
heavier tax. | 

Iam always gratified to read the articles from your 
southern correspondents, and hope your paper, though 
located so far north, will prove as mucha southern as a 
northern conveyance of information. The benefit it has 
already conferred on the agricultural community, is now 
duly appreciated, but we hope ere long, in addition to 
such matters as are common to all who are engaged in 
agriculture, to find valuable information adapted to our 
own soil and climate. 

The agriculture of the south and north, must, under 
present circumstances, be essentially different. At the 
north, you hold for instance, a certain quantity of land, 
and having to hire the labor necessary to cultivate it, and 
to conduct all proceedings by regular calculation of cost 
and probable return, you can thus ascertain what amount 
of land you can work to profit. With us it is different. 
Land is much cheaper, We have a certain number of 
negroes, and by this we regulate ouranimal force. Now 
we wish to employ these laborers and horses or mules to 
the best advantage, and at this time it is a question of 
some difficulty and doubt. If, for instance, we plant 
only such a quantity of land as we can manure, we must 
turn some of this force into other channels, and it is a 
matter of but little doubt, that until some of this labor 
can be profitably abstracted and applied to manufactures, 
the improvement in the yield of our cleared lands will 
necessarily be slow, and the bad system of continual 
zlearing land and waste of timber for fencing, will prob- 
ably continue. The attention given to collecting ma- 
nure, is certainly becoming more extensive, and some! 
force is now applied to this purpose which heretofore | 
has been given to working the crops; but this is neces-! 
sarily limited, and it is not possible to manure any large, 
proportion of our land as it should be. A little sketch of 
our method may not be amiss. 

We keep then, as large a stock of cattle as we suppose | 
we can winter on the offal of our crops, viz: The shucks, , 
straw, &c. (The blades or fodder as we eall it being, 
necessary for our horses, and where near a market for; 
sale,) and in the fall, when our corn is gathered in, they 
glean the fields of the tassels, bits of blades, late and un-| 
ripe stalks, &c., and the little grass and pea vines, that | 
may be found. These cattle are generally penned at, 
nightand given access to the corn shucks and straw, and | 
supplied (by good farmers) with plenty of oak leaves, | 
pine straw, corn stalks, and any litter they may find. 

| 
| 








The stables are cleared out now and then, and the ma- 
nure Spread in the cow pen, and fresh leaves given to: 
cover it. It ispiledup some time in January, and in! 
Mareh hauled out to our cotton and corn crops; to the 
latter applied at the rate of about three loads (two horse | 
Juads) to the acre, which admits of a good double hand-| 
ful to the hill, the corn being planted 4 by 4, or 5 by 3, or 
some such distance. This, after being applied to the, 
Jand every year, will in the course of a few years im-! 
prove it somewhat. My own practice is to put what! 
manure [ have in the spring as mentioned above, and! 
ati that I can collect in the fall is given to the same field 
for wheat. After the wheat is cut, aconsiderable growth | 
of weeds and grass takes place, and is left to decay upon, 
the ground, to be turned in, if opportunity offers in the, 
fall, though but rarely before spring. I plant no cotton, 
(but little made in this district,) and the land again has 
to be put in corn; sometimes in oats. We plant the | 
cow pea between the hills ofcorn; generally at the second | 
plowing, and this T think a very important addition to, 
sur crop. The peas gre picked, and the leaves and! 


vines, I think, if not eaten down by cattle, tend to im- 
prove the land. The cow pea isa dangerous article of 
food to all stock when fed in 100 great a quantity in a 


raw state; but afler the field has been picked over, and 


only such quantity left as the stock must travel a good 
deal to obtain a meal of, it is very fattening; and helps to 


\put our hogs in fine condition betore putting up to fatten. 


Those that we are able to gather in by hand are used 
for feeding our mileh cows. They are boiled and eaten 
very greedily by mos!, increase the quantity of milk 
very much, but (what is not generally known,) ruin the 
butter. For hogs, boiled, they are unsurpassed even by 
corn itself, 

I always devote a piece of good ground on which I 
drill the cow pea—often after rye or wheat has been ta- 
ken, and when the pod begins to mature, have the vines 
cut or pulled up and cured as the finest food for our milch 
cows that can possibly be obtained by us; but they must 
be properly cured so as to save the leaves, which like 
clover and lucerne are extremely likely to be Jost. 

We find that we are so limited in our articles of cul- 
ture, not being able to cultivate clover or any of the 
grasses, that a system of rotation for more than three 
years, cannot well be carried into effect. The quantity 
of land planted in cotton or corn at the south being ne- 
cessarily so much larger than small grain, 100ts, &c., will 
always interfere in this respect. We find it difficultthen, 
to arrange any regular scheme on paper, but must alter- 
nate as convenient. Corn, cotton, wheat, rye, oats, 
and rest, must be managed as judiciously as we can. 
The last year I sowed a piece of ground broadcast in cow 
peas intending it to be turned in for the benefit of the 
land; but upon reflection, in the fall, when ready to 
plow it in—reflection caused by casting an eye upon my 
cows, who would have said, if they could speak—* Ah 
why not pull these, we would thank you much, and re- 
turn them to you again in the stable yard, besides getting 
the benefit of them ourselves.” As you may suppose, 
they were pulled. and my cattle benefiled much by the 
exchange. Whether it would have been more judi- 
cious to turn them in, or use them as I did, I think ex- 
ceedingly questionable. Now sir, if we are disposed 
to devote a lit le labor and seed peas towards improving 
our lands by sowing them on our fields in the year of 
rest, or after wheat, would it be better to gather the 
produce to feed to our stock, and even increase our stock 
to consume it, or plow it in? It would hardly require 
an increase of stock on even our best plantations, as we 
all keep more than we can tell feed in winter. In sum- 
mer they do well in old fields and swamps. 

There are many other considerations that IT would sug- 
gest, as going to show the essential difference between 
the north and south, as incidental to our peculiar institu- 
tion, in contrast with the hired Jabor of the north, the 
merits and demerits of which institution, LT hope will 
never be discussed in your paper. 

I have extended this to an unwarrantable length, but 
if youthink it worth an insertion IT may address you 
again; if not, it is but a spare moment wasted, of which 
my health throws many upon my hands within doors. 

Greenville Dist., S. C., July, 1845. J. W.G. 


CURE FOR SCOURS IN SHEEP.—First take your sheep- 
shears and tag them, as the filth that adheres to them in 
such eases, seems to augment the disease. Secondly, 
pick up a piece of straw or hay, and pick open the issues, 
as you will find one on the front of each foot, imme- 
diately above the division of the hoof, which is general. 
ly if not always closed when the animal is thus diseased. 
Be very careful not to break the skin. It may in some 
cases be necessary to open them twice a day for two or 
three days, but once will generally effect a cure. Should 
it be necessary to administer medicine internally, take 
good rennet prepared just as the cheese-makers use it to 
set their curd for cheese, and give from four to six 
table spoonsful, according to the size or age of the 
sheep. Toa lamb eight or ten months oll, I give four 
spoonsful, and if it is not well in twenty-four hours, I 
repeat it, and I alwayscure. I keep the article on hand 
in a bottle at all times. Reep Burritt. 


Burdett, Tompkins Co., N. Y., July, 1845. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL IN THE SOUTHWEST—No. VI. 
1) 





BY SOLON ROBINSON. 


{Mr. Robinson commences this letter, by informing 
his readers, that on the |]2th day of February, the date 
of his letter, the peach and plum trees in the part of 
the country from which he writes, (the north portion of 
Mississippi,) are in {ull bloom. He states that the region 
is quite new, it being ‘‘the much talked of Chickasaw 
purchase,” and that the people live mostly in log cabins. 
The land is described as being generally good for cot-|! 
ton, but in Mr. R.’s opinion, an investment of more than | 
37 cents per acre, for a large portion of it, would not 
prove profitable, on account of the extremely low price! 
of cotton. The course of cultivation generally practiced, | 
is represented as very deteriorating. The land is mostly || 
hilly, and by injudicious management, is said to be/| 
greatly injured by washing. Mr. R. says he passed a/| 
field in the north part of Yallabusha county, in which he! 
saw ‘‘twenty plows, each drawn by a single horse or!! 
mule, and some of them pretty poor at that.” This land, || 
he says, ** was to be planted to corn without any further! 
plowing, and this certainly was not two inches deep in 
the average.” The soil is said to have been originally | 
about six inches deep, but by this mode of barely * seratch-| 
ing” and loosening the surface, it is in many cases nearly) 
all washed away, leaving the fields cutup by deep gul-|) 
lies. But that this wast eful cultivation, which Mr. R.!}! 
so much deplores, is by no means universal, will appear! 
from his description of some beautiful and well-managed | 
plantations—to one of which he introduces us by a rela- 
tion of the following pleasant incident, which, though! 
somewhat elongated, we think our readers will be inte-|) 
rested to peruse in his own language-—-ED.] + 


Finding so little of the spirit of improved husbandry, | 
and so few with whom I could feel as though T was with) 
old acquaintances, the pleasure of a circumstance that 
happened to me on this evening cannot be realized by! 
my readers, by any description that I can give; and can 
only be judged of by other travellers who after toiling de-| 
spondingly through darkness and difficulty, suddenly find. 
themselves by the warm hearthstone of a new found and, 





unexpected friend. 
The day had been warm and balmy asa New-Englan’’ 


mid May day, the roads good from the effect of good 
weather. ‘The blossoms, as I have before remarked, 
making the air fragrant; garden vegetables green grow-) 
ing in luxuriance; while hundreds of negro laborers, 
busy in the fields, made the world seem gladsome with 
their cheerful laugh and jovial song. Yet amid all, I 
could not feel gladsome myself, for I could not but see 
ruin following in the footsteps of such a system of eulti- 
vation as I too frequently witnessed. In this mood of 
mind, | passed Coffeeville, the county seat of Yallabusha, | 
just befvre sun down, and as the town, which is 
built upon almost as many hills as ancient Rome, offers 
but little inducement to a stranger to spend a night, I 
passed on with the intention of stopping at some rode-| 

side house, a mile or two on; but after passing that dis-| 
tance and seeing no more pleasant prospect ahead, I) 
made inquiry ofa passing negro, and was assured that if 
should find no stopping place ‘this side of Tom Hardi-| 
man’s, and dat was six mile mighty bad road,” which 1 
was bound to get over or stick fast in, with a tired team) 
and ina dark night. On, on, I went, over hills, stumps, || 
gulleys, streams, mud, and in the expectancy of a very 

poor supper. How I was at length disappointed! Al- | 
though [ found the house a low log cabin, built after the 
universal, never varying pattern, of two rooms with a 

broad hall between, I was. struck with surprise, and at, 
once impressed with the idea that I should find something 

out of the common course of things within. Reader, 
would you know why [received this impression in ad-'/! 
vance, and that so suddenly, and only from the glimpse I 
caught by eandlelight, as the host advanced to answer my. 
call. Here it is. From the house, yes, from that rude, 
bloek log eabin to the front gate, extended a neat arbor 
for ihe support of twining flowers, climbing vines and 
Did you ever see such an outward sign, without’) 
at once assured that taste, intelligence, neatness, || 


Poses, 


feelin 


r 
_ 


{| 
‘'and comfort dwelt within? 


‘cultivation of ber flowers. 


alluded to was in that part of the U. S., he was 


old acquaintance in my life. 


‘the branches and lead off the standing water, 


‘ble crop, being raised for 


Atall events I found it true 
in this instance. In far Jess time than usua!, when 
‘wailing upon a negro cook, I was seated at the supper 
‘able. ‘he neatness and profuse variety of the dishes 
with which it was loaded, were rendered still more 
palatable by the presence of just such a woman as meht 
have been expected from the outside sign whieh I have 
mentioned, and the beauty of whose face was undoubtedly 
improved by the healthful glow that she had acquired 
that very day by her personal superintendence of the 
But weary as she may have 
she did not feel herself at 
traveller; and I 


been, and late as was the hour, 
liberty to neglect the tired and hungry 


‘ate a far better supper that night in « ‘fom Hardiman’s 


log eabin, than I had before eaten in far better houses, 
| where better things might have been looked for, only 
that the lady did not cultivate a flower garden. 

Although [ am no great believer inc li rvoyanece, I cer- 
tainly wit tnessed here a wonderful case of ” 
considering the guesser was a Tennesseean instead of one 
of the ** guessing nation.” 

During supper I observed that I was undergoing a 
most rigid scrutiny by Mr. Hardiman, who on observing 
that I noticed him, began to excuse himself by saying 
that he was struck by a very singular impression which 
he could not account for, and he had been examining my 
face to see if he could not recognize the features of “an 
old acquaintance,” whom he had never seen or known, 
except as he had seen his features in his letters to the 
Cultivator and other agricultural papers; and though he 
had never received any intimation that the person he 
irresisti- 


‘ruessing, 


bly impressed with the idea that I was the man. 

My curiosity was excited; my toilsome evening's ride 
was not forgotten, but looked back upon with pleasure. 
I had at Jength found an * old acquaintance,” and ET did not 
hesitate to ask him ** who he took me for? And when 
I assured him that i was the very individual he had 
guessed [ was, I have never met with a warmer reception 
or apparently given more pleasure by a visit to any real 
Somewhere along toward 
the last end of the night I laid down to take a nap, and 
inthe morning after breakfast, saddle horses were brought 


} : : 
to the door, upon one of which I spent the forenoon in 


tooking over the plantation and examining the first speci- 
mens [Thad seen of ** side hill ditehing,” and * horizontal 
plowing,” of which T shall speak further hereafer. 

Mr. Hardiman has discovered a fact that the former 
proprietor of the place was not aware of, and IT speak of 
it here because there are a great many Others who have 
not yet discovered it. And that is, that land lying at the 
foot of the hills, that receives all the soil that is worked 
down from them, if once cleared of timber and brush 
and brought into cultivation, will actually produce cot- 


‘ton. True, it does require a little more labor to clear 


it than it does the thin timbered and thinner soiled hills; 


and another thing, it wont wear out, and give the owner 


an excuse to migrate. When Mr. Hardiman first com- 
/;menced, he was laughed at by some ofhis netghhors for try- 
ing to cultivatea swamp. Buta few ditches to s‘raighten 
rooa proved 
how much more valuable this kind of neglecta Jand is, 
than the poor washing hills. Here I saw auotber cari- 
osity. Hands employed scraping every hye and corner 
around the buildings and yards for manvre. 

The food for the field hands is ali couse taithe kitchen, 
‘and dealt out without weight or measur, and they have 
all the bacon, corn bread, and vegeta’.;s thot they need, 

At dinner to-day, Feb, 15, I feas'é¢. apoa some of the 
largest and best heads of lettuce | ‘saw, grown in the 
open air, and a greater variety of )+relzble, than T have 
seen since I left St. Louis, one of hich was the Jern- 
salem artichoke, which, boiled a {umshed up tike tur- 
neps, makes an excellent dish. presume many of your 
eastern readers do not understanc that the Jerusalem arti- 
choke is a kind of vegetable thal ‘hey have long been ac- 


‘quainted with, and which ean be found in some by-cor- 


ner on half the New England fatms. They are a valua- 
hogs. Mr. Hardiman has 
raised Irish potatoes from the same seed, for eight years, 
and thereby proved that it is not necessary to vet new 
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seed ines the North every year, ‘*’cause it runs out.’ | 
He plants in November, and they ripen in May, but wal 
lets them remain through the summer in the hills. 

One fact in regard to his management of negroes deel 
be pursued by parents toward children, as W ell as mas- 
ters towards servants. He keeps them at home; and he) 
very rarely has occasion to punish. 

Having learned that the name of the pos'-office here! 


was ** Okachickama,” I found by reference to a memo-), 
randum, that [ was inthe neighborhood of another old), 


acquaintance, JoHN T. LrIGH, Esq., and in the after- 
noon we rode over to his house, and found him reading the} 
S. W. Farmer, where he had just discovered that I was! 
on my way to Mississippi, and expressing his regret io) 
his family that he should not probably meet with me, as 
he lived offof any leading road. His astonishment and| 
pieasure may be *¢ guessed” at, when Mr. Hardiman in- 
troduced the very individual whose name was then upon 

| 

| 

mi 


his lips. 

1 had only come for a short call. I stayed two nights. 
Who ever escaped Virginia hospitality in less time 
How these meetings and joyous welcomes, and show of 

respect from every member of a family, do sink into the, 
lieart and search out every kind feeling, and strengthen] 
every emotion that prompts inthe labor of doing good, 


and promoting the happiness of our fellow creatures. | 


What other recompense can be so dear to one devoting 


quently add joy to the mind of his universal brethren, as’! 
such interviews as the one I have just described and am 


now describing, Have patience with me, my northern | 


friends, if I appear tedious, but I am anxious to paint 
you a picture ofa Mississippi planter, in which you 
may see all the little minutia of his household; so dif- 
ferent, so wonderfully different from your own. 


Mr. Leigh works about 35 field hands, including 
blacksmiths, carpenters, spinners, and weavers; the Jat- | 
ter only working in the field in ** picking time”—that is, 
when the cotton is ripe and ready to gather, which) 
in the way of hurry, answers to the time of your harvest. 
He owns about ninety negroes, old and young, all of, 
whom live in families by themselves, in very com- 
fortable log cabins, some of which are neatly furnished | 
and prov ided with household matters and things, and 
others that are exactly the reverse, and look just like! 
some white folks’ houses. These families have a weekly 
ration of three and a half pounds of bacon, clear of bone, 


| 


for each member, except small children, who are fur-'| 


nished with food in proportion to size and numbers. 
About a peck and a half of meal is also given, and more,’ 
if they can use it without waste, and sweet potatoes, tur- 
neps, squashes, onions, green corn, and various other 
vegetables, as well as melons and peaches, by untold: 
quantities; and all show by their looks that they are full’ 
fed and well clothed. 

**'The quarters,” that is the place where the negro 
cabins stand, are aw ay from the dwelling house, and are 
so arranged as to be in sight of the overseer’s house, so 
that he can always have an eye toanything going w rong. 
For negroes, like children, want a deal of careful watch-| 
ing at all times. 

When the hands go to their work in the morning, 
all the children are taken to the nursery, where they are 
taken care of and fed by a woman who does nothing else. 
Women never go to the field until the child is a month | 


old, and from then till weaning time, return to nurse!! 
them at stated times. Hands either take their breakfast) 


and alinner to the field with them, or have it sent out in 
hitile tin buckets, kept for the purpose. 

Mr. Leigh has 640 acres of land in cultivation, includ- 
ing about 80 acres taken up in yards, gardens, orchard, 
\yc. Of the balance, he puts 200 acres in corn, 60 or 70 
weves in oats, and the remainder in cotton, upon which 
he made for the last three years, from 125 to 135 bales 
a year. [A bale of cotton is always 400 Ibs.] He put} 
up last year, 16,000 Ibs. of bacon, for the use of the 
platitalion, and intends in future, to keep up a supply.) 





} 


‘This being the first year of the ten since the commence- 
ment of the plantati on that it has provided its own meat. 
He still continues to clear some land every year, and 


particularly to clear up all the “hard spots” that were 
@ 





left at the first clearing; straightening the crooked chan- 
‘nels of branches, and filling up and cultivating the old 
channels; draining little ponds, &e. But what is of vast 
importance and necessity for every Mississippi farmer to 
‘learn and practice, he has the whole plantation under a 
complete system of hill-side ditches, by which he wholly 
‘prevents the light soil from washing away, and adds 
greatly to the walue of the land, and the annual amount 
of the crops. 

Now if any body should ask ‘‘ what are hill-side 
ditches?” [have to say, that the whole of all the numer- 
ous hil!-sides are ditched with one or more ditches, as 
may be necessary to take up and carry off all the falling 
|water, almost on a level, and winding round till an out- 
‘let can be found to discharge it without injury to the 
land. These ditches are laid off by a level, and are in 
tended to remain permanent fixtures; and all the plow- 
ing has to conform to their shape, and as a matter of 
course, utterly annihilating “ straight rows.” This great 
and indispensable improvement upon Mr. Leigh’s farm, 
was done by his very intelligent son, Randolph, who 
until the present year has had the sole charge of over- 
‘seeing the plantation; thereby proving, that one rich 
planter’s son could make himself a useful member of so- 
ciety. I wish I could say ail sons were like this estima- 
ble young man—particularly my own, In this connec- 


| tion, I must not forget to mention Mr. Leigh’s son-in- 
time and talents to increase the knowledge, and conse-!| 


law, Dr. Town, whose plantation is adjoining, and cul- 
tivated under the same system, and which he wholly 
oversees himself. 

Mr. Leigh works 17 mules and horses, and threé yoke 
of oxen; has about 200 hogs, 50 head of cattle, 70 sheep, 
which are sheared twice a year, and from which he 
makes all the light negro clothing,—he also makes al! 


| the cotton clothing used. 


He hauls his cotton about seven miles, where it is 
shipped on steamboats in high water, upon the Yallabu- 
'shariver, which empties into the Yazoo, and thence 
into the Mississippi, above V.cksburgh. All his sup- 
plies come through the same source, even a year’s sock 
of flour, which he gets from Richmond, that being tne 
only kind that will keep good through the summer. Who 
ean tell why? It is important to Ohio millers, whose 
flour ean always be had considerably cheaper. 

Mr. Leigh has what but few others in this region have, 
an abundance of stone. It is a mixture of iron and sand, 
very hard, and isfound in layers, with natural smooth frac- 
tures, that fit it for building purposes. It stands fire when 
‘the edge is exposed to the heat, but if reversed from the 
position that it is found in, it scales off and flies all over 
the house like grape shot. 

Mr. Leigh is very successful in keeping his sweet po- 
‘'tatoes packed in cotton seed, ina well ventilated room; 
‘and asavery strong evidence that his negroes do not 
suffer much want for food, I observed that this potatoe 
' house had no fastening to prevent them from heiping 
themselves if badly pinched with hu: ger. 

Now I think I hear some of my eastern fair readers 
exclaim, ‘* Well now, I do wish he would tell us what 
sort of a house this Mississippi nabob lives in?—very 
splendid, I dare say. Oh, I wish I couldsee it.’ Well, 
‘madam, it isa common double log cabin, with a hal! 
between. Why, you don’t mean to say, that a man 
with such a farm, and so many negroes, lives in such a 
house as that?” 

Oh yes I do, and very comfortably and nicely he does 
live too, for he has a wife—ah, a wife, madam: not a 
mere piece of household furnitvre, such as your boarding 
school bred farrmer’s daughter will make—totally unfit 
for a farmer’s wife. ‘ Well now, do tell me where they 
‘|all stay in such a house as that?” Why, madam, there is 
‘another cabin back in the yard—that is the kitehen—no 
| matter that it is so far off the eating room—it is Missis- 
isippi fashion; and there are plenty of negroes to run 
jback and forth ; and here is another building—that is the 
‘smoke house; and there is another, that is the store 
‘room; and there are two or three more, those are lode- 
ing rooms. No matter that they are ten rods from the 
lih 1ouse— it is the fashion—and as for that, convenience and 
comfort is ten times worse sacrificed every day, than it is 
in these houschold arranyemeas. ‘Tree, such arrange 
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ments would not suit us at the north, but here use and ition as an editor of a Quarterly Journal of Agriculture 
negro labor make the difference. I have seen in more} 
than one instance, the wood pile more than 40 rods from) 


may entitle him—who, upon entering his school, thinks he 
jhad better begin with a flourish of the whip, and at the 


the house, and * the spring” twice that distanee—two in-|/same time coademn and praise just sufficiently to put the 


conveniences that a yankee could never put up with. 


He) boys in proper awe of their teacher. I have no objec- 


would sooner have * the well,” as well as the wood pile, || tion to assign this place to the Journal, if its editors wish 


both in the road, right in front of the door of the house, | 
that almost stands in the road too, to say nothing of ali) 
the carts, plows, and sleds, also in the road, “ between! 
it is sO convenient. 
But we have much more yet to see of Mississippi life ; || 
and circumstances compel me to take a hasty leave of this| 
fine family—this “fine old Virginia gentleman,’°—and | 
now for a little season I again bid you a kind adieu. 
SoLon ROBINSON. 


the house and barn,’ 





TRANSACTIONS or THE N. Y. 8S. AG. SOCIETY. 


** We will not be understood as condemning the volumes before 
us. On the contrary, we give great credit to the State Society foi 
the work. At the same time we unhesitatingly say, that they con- 


win much that had beter been left out, for 


with agriculture ; and some which had better never been written. 
for it is full of error, and as such renders the authors and the Society 
liable to censure. ‘The later appears under the sanction of science, 


whilst true science will reject it. 


“We think the Society have erred inthe choice of men to de! 
the addresses at the annual Fair. Not but they are men amply sufli-| 
cient to do justice to the high claims of agriculture ; 
Which needs not eulogium nor praise. These it receives from al! men. 
and its highest honor is the prosperity and happiness it Coulers upon 
anation. The farmer needs instruction, not praise ; 
it as our humble opinion that an address filled with good pract 
information—examining briefly the principles and the practice of ag- 
riculture, and setting forth inducements to advancement in know- 
ledge of the art, would be vastly more useful to the thousmuids 
of hearers, than poetic rhapsodies = And in saying this we are con- 
scious that we do not speak unadvisedly We 
opinion of a large—we might perhseps say—the largest portion of the 
They are common 


farming Community who attend these Fairs. 
sense men and want to hear common sense.”’ 


Mr. Epirorn—The above are extracts from 
in the last number of the ** American Quarterly Journal 
** Transactions 
the New-York State Agricultural Society, for |S44.°° 
would refer the reader to the entire article, which he wil] 
find inthe number for July, August and September, page 
109, and at page 114 he will see the portions of the 


of Agriculture and Science,” of the 


article alluded to. 


If [have theright to review a reviewer, as a disinterested 
person standing between the reviewer and the work he 
comments upon, I must say that I have not discovered, 
to the extent he has, the defects alluded to; but that 
as a whole, I have read the fast volume of ¢ ‘Transactions 
of the New-York State Agricultural Society, 
pleasure and profit; and being a practical man, I have 
no fears but the farmers of New-York 
with an interest equal to mine. It is true that every arti- 
cle in it is not unexceptionable, and I 
reviewer to point out a book as a_ whole, 
still, although I will not say that it could not have been 
made better, yet I do say that after having began the 
volume, I could not Jay it down until T had read it eare- 
fully through, and many of the articles I satisfactorily 
re-perused. The reviewer admits that as a 
may be well enough, although he does not 
words; but this is rather the conclusion to which he ar- 
rives; but if he bases his judgment upon the opinion he 
has formed, of which the above extracts are the expo- 
nents, then I have something to say in reply. 
place he says—*“ that they,” (meaning some of the arti- 
cles,) ** had better never been written, for they are full 
of error, and as such reader the authors and the society 
liable to censure. The latter appears under the sanction 
of science, while true science will reject it.” 
object, totally object, to these wholesale remarks, as con- 
demnatory of a single article in the book, and in my 
Opinion, they are much more liable to ** censure” than 
any thing in it. To which particular article or arti- 
cles, he alludes, you are left to conjecture. 
any one which true science rejects, it was his duty, stand 
ing in the position he does, to have pointed out, not only 
the article, but the error, and thus made us at least the 
wiser for his labor; but he assumes too much the atti- 
tude of the schoolmaster—to which, possibly, his situa-| can find, whether they are farmers or no‘, to deliver the 


would like the 


to assume it; but I insist upon it, that they are bound as 
critics, as well as men of science, to point out defects in 
communications they comment upon, and thus give the 


|,authors of them an Opportunity to sustain their opinions 


if tenable, —if not, to become at least wiser from the in- 
struction that ought thus to be imparted. Until, there- 
fore, the errors in these Communications are pointed out 


; and controverted beyond a doubt, 1 shall have to remain 


of the same opinion in regard to the ‘Transactions as a 


| whole, that I had formed previous to having seen the 


remarks of the reviewer. 

As to the opinion he expresses, **that the Society 
have erred in the choice of men io deliver the Addresses 
at the annual Fair,’ I must say that I think Ae, not the 
Society, have erred. IL was surprised at the whole tenor 
of his remarks on this subject, and least of all did I ex- 
pect it from a man who has placed himself on an eleva- 
tion, and must admire talent wherever it is exhibited. 
The address of Mr. Banerofi, to which the reviewer 
seems to have particularly alluded, at the last Fair at 
Poughkeepsie, seems to him to have been highly exce; 
tionable, because it was not sufficiently practical to su 
his taste. And upon this subject he is  conscivus he 
does not speak unadvisedly.”” Now I assert, just as con. 
fidently, that the address was highly aecceptable—was ex - 
actly suited to the occasion, and was received with much 
more than common gratification. Surely he could not 
have been present at its delivery, nor witnessed nor 
heard the enthusiasm with which it was received. I, 
fortunately, was present, and have often since reverted to 
the scene and the occasion, with unmingled pleasure—nay, 
more, I have read the address at least twice since its de- 
livery, and have come to the conclusion that no man 
who attempts an address at a coming state Fair will 
make it until he has carefully read over Mr. Bancroft’s. 
It was, in my opinion, just what it ought to be, both in 
matier and form of expression, and it is saying not too 
much of it, that as a piece of composition, it is a model 
of beauty, force and elegance. ‘That address will be read 
wherever the Engiish language is admired. 

But the reviewer thinks it was not sufficiently practical 
as to matter. Now, permit me to ask, if upon an occa- 
sion of a State Fair, any remarks but general ones would 
be acceptable to the thousands assembled? and what part 
of that address would he have omitied without marring 
the whole ? The subjects touched upon were highly 
proper in their kind, and there was enough of illustra- 
tion to make it highly acceptable to the audience. If 
the reviewer objects to the whole matter and manner 
of the address, conceding it high merit simply as a per- 
formance, then [ take issue with him, and say he is mis- 
taken. and upon his own grounds as a_ practical man. 
What is the object of these Fairs? In the first place, to 
draw an audience. Then the object is to obtain a man to 
deliver the address whom the people generally would 
like to hear, and whose name will aid in attracting an 
audience. With that view, Dr. Nott, an accomplished 
and well known rhetorician, was called upon to deliver 
the address at Syracuse. Gov. Seward that of the suc- 
ceeding year at Albany. Daniel Webster and John 
Quincey Adams were requested to speak (he year after at 
Rochester, and acting under the same impulse, Mr. Ban- 
croft consented to deliver the address a! Poughkeepsie. 
Now; although we were disappointed in no’ hearing 
either Webster or Adams in Rochester, siiil there is no 
doubt the reputation of all these gentlemen aided very 
much to give eclat to these fairs. And if must not be ob- 
jected that because they were not pracfical farmers, that 
therefore they were not the proper persons to officiate 
on these oceasions. Their reception by the multitudes 
assembled, and the results, show that they were the very 
men of all others that should have been selected, and as 
long as the Society consults its real interests at the State 
‘airs, its officers will select the most prominent men they 
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addresses. But I totally object to the delivery ofa prac-|! 


tical address at such a time and on such an occasion. 
When [ attend State Fairs and see collected around me 
the best of every thing the earth or man ean produce, 
I want an orator who is competent to deseribe the scene, 
and who can wake up my enthusiasm toa proper con- 
ception of the dignity of my employment, and show 
how much I owe to the talent and ingenuity of others. | 
Ata time like this, when the choicest productions of | 
nature and art are around you, with all the embellish-! 
rents that laste or genius ean add, who would think of | 
Jistening to aman who was lecturing upon the number of | 
po‘atoes you should put into a hill, the size of a barn 
door, or the qualities of a pig, in preference to one who, ; 
with better judgment and with greater intellect, spoke | 
in glowing terms of what man had done to renovate 
the soil and improve his condition. At the meeting of 
Farmer's Clubs, in social converse, or County Fairs, 
give more practical and useful Jessons; but at State Fairs, 
I would join the dulce with the utile, and engraft pleasure on 
profit. If we at all times and on all occasions are to have 
nothing but the useful, three-fourths of the interest of 
our Suve Pairs is gone. By this rule we must exclude 
all the beautiful productions of our Maker and his agent, 











ters of the Little Pigeon river, which formsa fertile and 


picturesque valley among the mountains, and unites itself 
with the Big Pigeon river at Sevierville. We crossed 
the stream some 25 or 30 times, along whose banks the 
large shrub Stuartéa pentagynia grew abundantly, wi h 
the last year’s fruit still attached to its limbs. ‘The 
Hamittonia oleifera, (oil nut,) in flower, occurred fre- 
quently, and on small islands in the stream we first ob- 
served Diervilla sessilifolia (nobis.) Specimens of this 
shrub in flower had previously been sent to ‘Torrey & 
Gray, by the Rev. M. A. Curtis, of N. C., and by them 
it was considered a variety of D. trifida. An examina- 
tion of the capsules convinced Dr. Gray that it is a dif- 
ferent species, and at his suggestion, I published it. We 
arrived at Stephen Hoskin’s Log cabin, 18 miles from 
Sevierville, about noon, when the thermometer stood at 
81 degrees in the shade, Here we left our horses and 
proceeded on foot by a path along the wild, foaming, 
noisy Little Pigeon, whose rocky bed was ofien forded. 
Six miles from where we left our horses we struck a path 
to the left, quitting the river when two miles farther; by 
ascending a good deal and descending some, we reached 
a small cove where epsom salts were made the prece- 
ding summer. On the route we found the true Phacelia 


> . *,? ' . . . 
ian, and confine ourselves to the exhibitions of vegeta-' fimbriata of Michaux, which had not been found by Bot- 


bles, or of animals only, I cannot believe the editor! 
of the Journal such a cynic, nor that he, when he reflects | 
and looks around him, ean be disposed to find fault with! 
the beautiful productions of our Creator. Surely he) 
meant these for the enjoyment of man, and on proper oc-! 
casions, and when we have around us these beautiful dis- 
plays of his goodness and munificence, it is proper and, 
rignt that the beauty and force of oratory shall swell our| 
hearts and warm our feelings to a just comprehension of! 
our manifold and rapturous blessings, SENEX. 


- 


NOTES OF A BOTANICAL TOUR—NO, III. 





Mr. Tucker—On the 24th April, 1842, we started on’ 
horseback for the Smoky mountains, at whose distant} 
tops over which the clouds were almost continually roll- 
ing, [had often gazed during the past few days with 
longing eyes. I was anxious to be on those tops, to have 
the glorious mountain prospect—to become acquainted 
with their structure and vegetation—and above all, I 
hoped to discover something new. None but the bota- 
nist knows, none but the botanist can feel the joy which) 
the sight of anew plant gives, especially if he be its dis- 
coverer. At such times he sees beauties unseen by 
others—tastes pleasures unfelt and unknown to others. 
What wonder then, that those who have a taste for natural 
history, rarely, if ever, are addicted to idle or dissipated | 
habits, and forthat very reason above all others, parents 
should cherish a love of nature in their children, resting ; 
assured that such love will make them happier and 
better. 

We were provided with pack-saddlebags filled with 
paper for containing the plants; also port-folios and tin 
boxes. Dr. Rugel hala large, square tin box strapped 
to his shoulders and a straw hat tied beneath his chin. 
Rugel’s horse was named Fox, I mounted first and rode 
on, but soon heard the clattering of hoofs, and Fox 
dashed by, with Rugel crying “ whoa, Fox! whoa, Fox !?; 
his hair streaming in the wind, with tin box and hat, 
dashing up and down at every jump the horse made. I 
was reminded of John Gilpin’s famous race, yet fearful 
of the result, refrained from laughing, until about a mile 
farther | overtook Rugel, who had stopped Fox in as- 
cending a steep hill. Equipped as we were, the people 
along the route probably supposed we were pedlers, who 
offen travel on horseback through the south-western states. 
The agriculture of this state was in a low sta'e—the peo- 
ple seeming to care for little else than to raise enough 
breadestuil for their own consumption, depending mostly 
on raising domestic animals to obtain money. We spent 
the night at Sevierville. 

Early next morning we continued on in company with 
Drs. Hill and Hammer, who had kindly volunteered 
their services, and laid ina good store of bacon, corn 
bread, biscuit, flour, and coffee, with blankets for en- 
camping at night. Oyy route was along the clear wa- 





anists since Michaux collected it on the mountains of 
North Carolina. In several places it grew in great pro- 
fusion, having delicate white fimbriate flowers. Pursh 
supposed a very common but different species (P. Purshii 
nobis) with blue flowers, to be Michaux’s plant, and sub- 
sequent botanis's were led into the same error. Along 
the small mountain streams grew the Diphylleia cymosa, 
(Mich.,) in flower. ‘Thisis very common in similar situ- 
ations through the mountains of North Carolina. Thesame 
is true of the Sarifraga erosa, which we first met here. 
Along the mountain sides were several trees, two to 
three feet in diameter, of Halesia tetraptera, in flower, 
attaining a much larger size than H. diptera, (snow 
drop) which is common in the vicinity of sreams, 
through the south-western states. It was sunset when 
we reached the small hut which had been used by the 
workmen while experimenting on the manufacture of 
epsom salts. We soon had a blazing fire, and with 
mountain appetites partook of an excellent supper. ‘The 
thermometer had fallen to 32 degrees. The open cracks 
of our dwelling and two blankets afforded but a poor 
protection from the cold. However, I managed to get 
in the middle, and slept well, on a stone floor, with one 
blanket above and one beneath. 

26th. A-cold, misty, rainy day. We were greatly 
disappointed on account of the weather. The cove was 
surrounded by high, rugged mountains, whose rocky 
summits were often destitute of vegetation, over which 
the stormy clouds were continually rolling. It was only 
through occasional openings in the clouds that we had a 
glimpse of the rugged peaks. During a short cessation 
of the storm we ascended about two-thirds of the way up 
the mountain, to the place where the sulphate of magne- 
sia was obtained for the manufacture of salts. Here 
beneath a high ledge of mica slate we obtained beau- 
tiful specimens of sulphate of alumina in botryoidal mas. 
sesand capillary crystals. This beautiful mineral was very 
abundant, and the sight of this alone was a sufficient ecom- 
pensation for the toil of ascending the mountain, through 
the cold, misty rain. We were up among the clouds, 
which came tumbling over the mountains, down whose 
sides they descended until the air was sufficiently dense, 
when they floated, to be dissolved in rain or driven by 
the wind against the adjacent mountains. We returned 
to the encampment cold, wet, and hungry. In the after- 
noon, Dr. Hammer and [ attempred to ascend a lone, 
narrow, rocky ridge, leading up to one of the main sum- 
mits. After much toil in crawling over and under dense 
thickets of Rhododendron maximum and Kalmia latif lia, 
with which the lower portion of the mountain was 
covered, we emerged into an open space Cons sting of 
loose mica slate rocks, partly covered by a low branched 
shrub, (Zetiophyllum serphillifolium, D. C.) It grew 
from one totwo feet high, and was covered with white and 
pale red flowers, a distant view of which had caused us 
to ascend the mountain. Here my companion looking 
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round and seeing large gulfs on both sides, said he was 
afraid to proceed farther, and descended, The ridge was 
so narrow that ata point some 15 or 20 rods farther, 
there was a large hole through it, which we had seen 
during our forenoon’s excursion, ‘To reach this point I 
proceeded, collecting mosses, lichens, and specimens of 
Leiophyllum, until finally | found myself on a narrow 
ledge of loose rocks with precipices several hundred feet 
deep on both sides. It was a fearful place. With a pal- 
pitating heart I crept back, and hastened down the moun- 
tain. 

27th. The day was cool and pleasant. Drs. Hill and 
Hammer returned! home, and Rugel and I determined if 
possible, to reach the top of some of the highest peaks.* 
Afier much toil over many dangerous places where a 


mis-step would have thrown us down precipices on the | 
rocks beneath, we reached a long narrow ridge above | 


the rock which overhangs the sulphate of maguesia lo- 
calitv. Here we met w tha few straggling small trees, 
Betula lenta, (sweet birch,) Pinus fraseri, (balsam fir,) 
which answers well to the description of Pursh, and iscer- 
tainly very distinct from the Pinus balsam@ of New-Eng- 
Jand. Such deep guifs were between the ridges that it was 
almost impossible to proceed from one to another; be- 
sides it was too early in the season to obtain specimens 
in flower in that elevated region. Growing in the rich 
vegetable mold of the cove, was the Erythronium 
Americanum, (Dog’s tooth violet,) Dielytra cucalaria, and 
Dentaria heterophylla. We retraced our steps to where 
we left our horses, and next day returned to Sevierville, 
loaded with specimens, and well pleased with the result 
of our excursion. Yours truly, S. B. BUCKLEY. 
West Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 





TRANSMU TATION, 





Mr, Epiror—I have been somewhat amused, if not 
edified, by the arguments advanced in your paper from time 
to time by the advoca’‘es of the doctrine of the transmuta- 
tion of wheat into chess. As a case in point,and some- 
thing new to me, I will state a fact from my Own observa- 
tion. In the spring of 1839, Llaid offa new garden, and as 
I had no manure of my own as rotten as I wished, I pur- 


chased six wagon loads from a neighbor, out of a manure | 


bank, upon which, the season before, | observed a quan- 
tity of Jimson, or Jamestown weed growing. I detest 
this weed above almost any other, and had never seen 
it growing on my farm; but thinking that it would only 
trouble me for one year, [concluded to venture it. Well, 
the manure was scattered over the garden, pretty well 
worked in, and a good deal of Jimson was pulled up that 
year. Since that, the garden has been in constant culti- 
vation; no Jimson weed to my certain knowledge has 
ever been suffered to go to seed, and but One or two to 
get in blossom, [ have never found but about two 
stalks on any other part of the farm, and yet, every sea- 
son since the manure was first put on the garden, it has 
come up more or less, and this season, which makes the 
seventh, it came up in greater quantity than it ever 
has since the first year, Now, if t had seattered this ma- 
nure on my field, and then put in a crop among which 
Jimson would not grow, and so kept it until last fall, then 
sowed it in wheat, and the wheat had been destroyed by 
frost or otherwise, and [ had found Jimson coming up 
thick in its place, where it had been never known to 
grow, would not I have been as much justified in con- 
eluding my wheat had turned to J mson, as the advocates 
of transmutation are in concluding theirs has turned to 
chess? 

My wheat used to * turn to chess” a good deal, thongh 
I sowed some little in my seed; yet, | always thouéht it 
came up five for one in proportion to the wheat. About 
six years ago I picked a half bushel of wheat, head by 
head, in order to get it pure from mixture of every kind. 
I sowed it on a clean piece of ground, and the next sea- 
son had not a grain of chess or ecockle init. I have 





* According 1o M. Nichollett, the Smoky mountain, near the 


Warm Springs, is 5000 feet above the level of the sea. and judging 
from uppearances, the range that we \ isiled. between Sevier county, 
Tenn. and Haywood county, N. C., attains an elevation not far from 


6000 feet. 


sowed clean seed now for four years. I have not seen 
cockle on the farm since, and although my wheat bas 
been winter-killed more or less every year, it has not 
turned to chess” atthe rate of more than from one to four 


stalks to theacre, and I think I might possibly have sown 


that much with my wheat without observing it. [ have 
now a pile of wheat for seed on my barn floor, in which 
I think there cannot be one grain of chess found to the 
bushel, cleaned through a mill without a screen. 

Piqua, Miami Co., O. S. WIDNEYy. 

P.S. As you might wish to know, I will state that 
spring crops here look very fine, with the exception of 
hay, which is but middling. Wheat above an average 
yield, and remarkably heavy to the bushel, generally 
weighing 65 Ibs. and upwards. 


THE CULTIVA TOR—A FARMER'S LIBRARY, 





Mr. TuckeR—I had been a rather irregular reader of 
the Cultivator for several years, failing to subscribe some 
years, and not receiving all the numbers other years, 
until last October, when | resolved to have the whole. 
I procured all the back volumes, neatly stitched, from 
your office, had them well bound, and have been occupy- 
ing my leisure time this winter in reading the work in 
course. I began with Judge Buel’s litte experiment 
sheet, printed in March, 1834, and have examined some- 
what carefully every paper down to your excellent 
number for January, 1845, which I finished last evening. 
The result isa most thorough conviction that the Culti- 
vator eminently deserves to be labelied the FARMERS? 
LIBRARY, and purchased by every tiller of the soil, for 
the very first of his agricultural reading. I say this 


| after having read many agricultural books, and several 


of the current agricultural papers, most of which are 
certainly valuable, and merit a high place in the far- 
mers reading, It is inthe hope of indueinge others to 
procure the entire work, and read it atientively, that I 
trouble you with this note. 

The Cultivator, though not the pioneer, is certainly 
the standard agricultural paper of the land. And this will 
be cheerfully admitted by most readers, and by every 
conduetor, (except perhaps one, almost the last one that 
should not admit it,) of agricultural papers. None ean 
tell its value without a careful and somewhat continuous 
reading. Itisasa book, or series of books, its real 
worth will be known. I had heard it said, (e g..) that 
the first vols. were worth little to any persons except the 
tillers of very sandy soils, such as eonstituied Judge 
Buel’s farm—that later vols. were taken up > with the 
chess controversy—with the controversy between the 
advocates of native and imported breeds of eattle, Xe., 
Xe. Nothing is more untrue. The vols. condueed by 
Judge Buel, are full of pure wheat; no ehatf—no foul 
seed, His care for young farmers is exeellent, and this 
department of his paper is alone worth more than the 
price of the whole, especially to every young man, who 
(like myself) has commenced farming since Judve B.'s 
death. ‘The vols. since then are much like the last, 
which I take it the reader has seen, except that I thought 
each succeeding one better than its predecessor, and the 
present bids fair, (even saying nothing about the exeel- 
lent cuts.) to be the best of all, I have been astonished 
'o find in the whole work so Jiitle valueless matter—so 
li'tle repetition—so litle controversy. ‘The correspon- 
dents have given a vast amount of scientific and praetieal 
information, while the labors (both scientific and praeti- 
eal, if they ean be separated.) of the editors, especially 
Messrs. Buel, Gaylord. and Tucker, ean hardly be ap- 
preciated above their worth. I am sure, T would not 
part with the information and the satisfaction [ have ob- 
tained from the Cultivator for ten times ifs cost. And I 
sincerely hope every farmer who has not vet taken the 
paper will do so soon, and every one who has not the 
back vols. will send $10 to Mr. Tucker at onee and pro- 
cure the whole, And if he does not find, on a@ careful 
perusal, that each volume is worth more, (counting worth, 
both pecuniarily and intellectually, or in the better tillage 
of his land. and the better culture of his mind.) T will 
agree to refund the sum, and take the library at onee. 


Ohio, Feb., 1, 1845. H. 
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PREMIUM FANNING- MILL—(Fig. 82.) 





Mr. TucKER—IJ wish t9 occupy a brief space in the Cultivator to invite the attention of agriculturists to Mr 
I. T. Grant’s « Patent Fan-Mill,” which in my opinion, excels any other mill now in use, in mechanism, durabili 
ty, andutility, ‘The ‘ Patent Fan-Mill,” is similar to the Fan-Mills heretofore manufactured by Mr. Grant, wiich 
mills have taken the Ist premium at twe State and five County Fairs, except his late improvement, which consis's in 
adding to the screen and other parts in general use in Fan-Mills, an additional screen, and what is denominated a chess 
doard, which are arranged in such manner as to cause a much stronger blast of wind to act upon the grain at the 
lower part of the shaking sieves or screens than at the upper, and thereby to aid the action of said sieves in effect- 
ing the screening, by which means the chaffing and screening are performed simultaneously, All other Fan-M ils 
require that wheat should be run through twice, to clean it thoroughly, while the Patent Fan Mill will chatf and 
screen wheat more effectually in One Operation than other mills will in two operations, thereby saving half the 
time and labor required by old mills. ‘The “* Patent Fan Mill” will also c!ean all kinds of grain, such as rye, buck- 
Wheat, Oats, corn, peas, beans, clover, timothy, and flax-seed, in one single operation. Oats and peas are aepara- 
ted by being run through the mill once. 

Notwithstanding the labor and expense in bringing the Fan Mill to its present state of perfection, Mr. Grant is 
enabled to furnish the “‘ Patent Fan Mill’ at the same price that he has received for mills heretofore manufactured 
by him. Directions how to rig the mill for cleaning different kinds of grain, accompanying each mill. 

Lansingburgh, August, 1845. W. BROOKENS., 





‘slips of boards 14 inches olde to be wna: to "~ poles 
on the inside. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Albany, July, 1845. 





IMPROVEMENT OF HORSES 





There never was, in this county, so many fine foals in 
‘any one season, as there are now; and the cause, I think, 
| may be attributed to the fact of a tax having been im- 
‘posed on stallions—hence all the scrubs had to leave the 
turf, and farmers have had the advantage of breeding 
| from the best sires. If this advantage is only pursued, 
/ and dams of good temper and qualities are alone allowed 
‘to breed, the improvement may become still more im- 





ORNAMENTAL GATE—Fig. 83. 








LuTHerR TUCKER, Esq.—I herewith send you a rude 
draft of a gate, which I should like to see in your Culti- 
vator. It would add much to embellish the premises 
near a dwelling, but would be rather expensive to place 
here and there on a farm. The posts on which the gate 
hangs should be constructed of stones, as they are much 
Ymore durable, and the gate is less liable to sag than 
when hung on wooden posts. The gate may be made of 
oak of ash, or almost any wood that will bend without 
breaking. ‘The two end posts should be about 5 feet 
high and larger in diameter than the rest. The others 
should be about three inches in diameter and & feet hich. 
The long poles are split about 5 feet from the base, and 
are tied with strong wire, to prevent them from splitting 
farther; then spread them 18 inches or more apart, as 
fancy directs. The layice work may be made of smooth 


portant. 

FistutA AND Port Evit.—The simplest, as well as 
readiest cure for these two diseases, that ever came to 
my knowledge, is common table salt. My neighbor, 
Mr. Ramsburg, took a horse a few years ago, that had a 
fistula, and after every other effort had been made to cure 
him, without the Jeast effect, he threw into the ulcer a 
handful of salt, and the good effect was soon perceptible. 
The salt was repeated every day or two, and in a short 
time a cure was perfected. 

Last summer, I had a mare that had the poll evil, and I 
eured her also with salt applied inthe same way. [ put 
however, a small bit of red precipitate in the wound, 
twice. Both animals areat this time weil and service- 
able. GEORGE BLESSING. 

Frederick county, Md., July, 1845. 
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= mee sa = - 
FOOT-ROT (so CALLED) IN SHEEP. flock, catches the lame sheep, ropes them as it is termed, 

and lays them on their side. He then takes his wash, 

LUTHER TUCKER, Esq.—A late number of the Bos-!|previously prepared, composed of two parts tar, and one 
ton Cultivator contains an article on this subject from||of oil of turpentine well mixed together, and then slow- 
Mr. Jewett of Weybridge, Vermont, which induces me |ly added and stirred in, one part of muriatic acid (spirit 
to send you this communication. The importance to the) of salt) with after that four parts of blue vitriol, very 
sheep-raising community of this whole continent to un-| finely powdered, to which add spirits of turpentine suf- 
derstand the nature and causes of the many diseases to| ficient to make the whole, when well shaken up in a bot- 
which sheep are liable, is incalculable, and when well |'tle, of a liquid consistency, so that the wash may be ap- 
understvod, they will be surprised to find the ease with||plied by dipping a feather into it, with which annoint 
which they can be cured, and in most instances prevent- ||the scalded parts with the feather. The bottle must be 
ed. When Mr. Jewett is informed that I was born and|| well shaken every time the feather is dipped in, and 


raised a shepherd, and that the Jittle information I pos- ‘when the claws are dressed the sheep must then lay tied 
sess is the result of long and attentive practice, he will, 


until the, wash is perfectly dried in, and a sort of in- 
I am sure, readily give me credit for the true intention crustation is formed on the scalded parts,—every second 
with which I write, aamely, to set him and others right, | day is enough to dress. It sometimes occurs that not- 
as to the true cause of, and remedy for, this (so called) | withstanding every care this scald turns to a sore, and 
disease, and not to find fault with him, or enter into any then it is, that it is called the foot-rot. The sore is 
controversy about it; for 1 willingly admit that he gives) produced generally by something getting in between the 
evidence of some practice and observation, and that I be-| claws, such as a bit of gravel or hard clay, or struck by 
lieve it is only necessary to direct that observation to, some substance that would produce extra irritation, proud 
make him a valuable shepherd. ‘flesh and sloughing. The treatment then is, if the sore 
Properly speaking, there is no such disease of itself, as| extends either way to the horny substance, to pare it 
foot-ret. It is invariably the result of the neglect of away to the healthy edge, then shake a little fine pow- 
another disease, simple and easy to cure, or the result of} dered Joaf sugar on the part, which will entirely take 
accident by a bruise of the foot in some way; and always away the proud flesh, and then after half an hour apply 
evinced by a slight but visible lameness in whichever the wash, and when dry, loose the sheep to pasture. 
foot is injured. It is not contagious, neither can it be Care should be taken never to wrap the foot with acioth, 
communicated by inoculation. 1 saw the latter tested my-| Unless when the horny substance is taken away, and 
self by the late Mr. Field, father of the present able the part is left entirely bared to the ground, and then the 
veterinary surgeon, of London, on a visit to an extensive one claw only should be bandaged; or if both are bared, 
fiock-master in Leicestershire; and I think by the time) each claw should be separately bandaged, to prevent great- 
you read this through, you will be convinced yourself as er friction of the parts, and to keep them the more cool. 
thoroughly as though you saw the experiment tried, of Under this circumstance alone, is a bandage on the foot of 
the impossibility of its being so communicated, inasmuch a sheep ever admissible, because it causes greailer heat, 
as foot-rot is not a disease of itself. | and of course greater friction by keeping the claws bound 
Sheep have a secretory ontlet between the claws, pe-| together and not allowing them to spread. In this stage 
culiar to them, which is liable to become obstructed, Of the disease, it is necessary to dress every day, and it 
and when obstructed for a few days the tender skin be-| must be noticed, that the cool of the morning is the best 
tween the claws becomes red and inflamed, the sheep be- hour for dressing, because the sheep in hot weather is 
comes lame on that foot, and more lame immediately af. much oppressed by being tied down on its side for the 
ler its first rising in the morning than at any other time) length of time, sometimes an hour or more, that the pro- 
of day, the inflammation making greater head-way while Per application of the dressing requires. [If not untre- 
at rest during the night than at any other period. ‘The quently happens that sheep show lameness when you can 
watchful and observant shepherd will see the lame sheep Neither see a scald, nor discover inflammation between the 
at once on putting his flock up in the morning, and wil], Claws from the stopage of the secretory outlet; and then 
apply the remedy, which is simple. First clean the claw. the shepherd must look for the cause, by pressing anc 
by running your finger or thumb up and down through! eXamining the hoof round, in the same way as the eause 
it, wet with your spittle, if you have no water conven-| of lameness is sought for in the horse’s hoof, and when 
ient, then take out your bottle of spirits of turpentine and discovered, the horny substance must be pared down to 
wash it well with your finger with that, let the sheep lie the part affected, and then the applications mae as be- 
a few minutes until the claw is thoroughly dry, (I shal} || fore described. In this case the lameness is produced 
afterwards describe the simple mode of securing a sheep. from precisely the same causes, as the lameness mn a hor- 
so as that it cannot get off its side until loosened by the se’s foot, by a bruise or hurt, or by the prick of a nail, or 
shepherd,) and then rub between the claw a mixture of the gradual working-in of some sharp gravelly substance, 
two parts tar and one part sheep’s suet boiled together,, Which when discovered, and on opening matter is 
well blended and let cool, which the shepherd ‘should |, found, it is immediately pronounced as foot-rot in the 
always have prepared and ina tin box to take out with, Sheep, but who ever heard of foot-rot ander similar cir- 
him. This done let the sheep go to pasture again, and |CUmstances in the horse, or who ever supposed that th 
repeat the same dressing every second day until the sheep ‘matter, if applied to another horse by inoculation, would 
becomes well of the lameaess, or until the skin breaks. }produce lameness and a similar sore, in the same region, 
which it sometimes will do in spite of the dressing, and) ‘he foot? On this I deem any other remark unnecessary. 
assumes the nature and appearance of the disease called a No other help than the shepherd and his dog is required; 
seald, when you must then apply the liquid dressing de-| 20r no other instrument than a strong, sharp and wel! 
scribed below. The scald is a disease of itself, though | pointed two bladed knife, the large blade to pare down 
sometimes produced by the stoppage of the secretory out-| the hoof, the smaller one to cut out down to the part af- 
let of the claws in the manner described above, is gene- fected. 
rally produced by very heavy dews, ora long continued The way of tieing down the sheep is as follows: geta 
series of humid weather, which predisposes the foot to. soft rope made of tow with three plys, each ply as thick 
this injury. It isas the other disease, first discovered by) as your middle finger, five feet long; then splice both ends 
the shepherd trom lameness, but at a different hour of the |‘ocether and you have a double rope 2 feet 6 inches long, 
day. When the flock are first put up in the morning, the, when you catch your sheep turn him gently on his side, 
dew is heavy, is cooling to the foot, and washes between then raice him to a sifting posture, having his head bent 
the claws clean, and though the scald has made its ap- |over under your stomach, take your rope and put it over 
pearance, yet at that hour, the moisture prevents the fric- ithe left hina leg just above the hock, catching the sinew. 
tion of the parts from hurting and causing lameness. and. ‘hen zive your rope two or three twists, so as to confine 
it is not disecovored until towards noon, when the dew is|! he leg, and pass it along the belly and on the side of the 
all gone, and between the claws becomes dry, and the||chest close under the elbow of the right fore leg or shoul- 
friction commences to hurt and irritate the parts, and lider, and pass the other end over his head on to his neck, 
then the lameness becomes apparent. When this is the || lay him down on his side, and there he must remain se- 
case the shepherd knows it is the scald,—he collects his|jcure until you choose to loose him. When you go to 
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e 
dress him or pare his hoofs, the easiest position for the||he needs, and may be as comfortable and happy as if hd 
sheep, and the bandiest for the shepherd, is to place him!) were the owner of thousands, And if he can be induce 

in a sitting posture, the rope still Jeft on until he is ready to adda few cheap embellishments, which will cost him 
to be let out to pasture. ‘The paring of the hoof can) nothing but his labor, such as whitewashing his build- 

alone be well performed with a strong, sharp bladed | ings and fences, keeping a neat yard and garden, raising 
knife, and is very simple; leave the bottom of the hoof, a few choice trees, vines, and flowers, his humble and 
as even as poss.ble, so that the sheep may have an even) limited possessions will form no unpleasant contrast with 
and flat surface to stand upon, taking care of not cutting your spacious or splendid domains. 


1] 
1] 


down to the quick; the toes should be left smooth and)|| If our independent farmers would take a little more in- 
ronnded, and no portion of the heel touched, unless some) terest in the affairs of their poor neighbors, they might 
jaggy part is hanging. | ‘in a short time greatly ameliorate their condition, and 


‘Ihe shepherd with his dog and crook, and 24 tow), improve the face of the country, 
ropes on his shoulder, his knife and vials in his pocket, || 
can go out and pen his sheep in any clean and cony ragpntees 
corner, catch the lame ones and rope them, let the rest| 

| 
| 


A FARMER’S WIFE, 
Onondaga, N. i Aug. 1845. 


of his flock out to pasture, and then in a very few hours) CURE FOR THE BARBER’s ITCH. 

dress his invalid sheep, and be prepared for his other a 

work. Suppose the shepherd to have the charge of a Mr. Tucker—Perhaps the following recipe may be 
flock of 1000 sheep, he must be very ignorant, or very as useful to some of your readers as if has been to me, 
careless, ever to require to use more than 12 or 18 oui) and I therefore communicate it for publication: 

of his 24 ropes on any one day; there is no business at || Take a tea-spoon even full of salt-petre with an equal 
which a man is engaged, that ‘a stitch in time is more} quantity Of salts, dissolve them in a tumbler of water and 


| 


certain to save nine,” than in herding a flock of sheep. } drink the same in the morning before breakfast, and con- 
With much respect, | remain, dear sir, | tinue to do so three mornings in succession before break 
Your humble serv %, GRAZIER. | fast, then omit three mornings, and so repeat aml omit 


three mornings, till nine doses are taken in the space o* 
—— | fifteen days. 
A LETTER TO FARMERS. Theabove named humor or disease I obtained at some 
barber's shop where | was shaved on my Way fromi this 
Mr. Eprror—There is no portion of the “Empire place to New-York city, in April, 1843. I tried a great 
State,” or any other section that has come under my ob-| Many prescriptions to no effect, and when [set out on 
servation, where the agricultural population enjoy suffi-;) my return, via the lakes in September following, my 
cient mutual thrift to prevent the frequent and painful, face, chin, and neck were grievously afilicted with run- 
contrast of a comfortable, or an elegant mansion, with, Ding sores and hard tumors, attended with considerable 
poverty-stricken tenements, lacking not only the com-) fever. I was obliged to resort to poultices to allay the 
forts, but the decencies of life. And these, in some in-, inflammation during the whole passage from Buflalo. A 
stances, have been for twenty or thirty years, the abode passenger on bosrd the steamboat in which I came up 
of honest, hard. working men, whose health and strength the lakes, recommended the above, he having had a 
have been sufficient to have earned all the necessaries of troublesome humor of the blood cured by it some years 
life, educated their children, and reserved a generous before, I had faith in the sali-petre as a purifier of the 
portion for old age. And perhaps they have earned it,) blood, and when I arrived at my own house I followed 
and because of their inability to keep it their neighbors the prescription. The progress of the disease was check- 
instead of themselves have been enriched by their toil. | ed at once—the itching subsided, the hard tumors gradu- 
Whatever has been the cause of their destitution, whe- ally disappeared, and sores dried up ina few days after 
ther it was a lack of calculation, temperance, or indus- the last dose of salt-petre was taken, Some one remark- 
uy,—whether they have little or nothing, they must have ed to me that the disease was hard to cure, and that it 
a place which they call home, which you can help to Would be likely to break out again. In about six months 
make more comfortable. Do not see them wear away itagain made iis appearance. I applied the same pre- 
year after year in the same cheerless unvarying round. SC ription. ‘The disease soon disappeared, and has not 
And do not hesitate to advise them when you know they) Shown itself since, although this was more than a year 


Louisville, Ky,, July, 1845. 





are squandering the little they have earned, in foolish) 4g90. 

and unnecessary trading. And try to find them some The salt-petre and salts are far from being a palatable 

employment, when they cannot get work el-ewhere. and dose, but they may be made more so, by Wetting the 

you will in a measure prevent them from contracting mouth with and swallowing a small quantity of sharp 

habits of idleness and dissipation, and save their families) Vinegar, both before and after taking them. 

much suffering. It becomes all who get shaved in barbers’? shops, or 
Little offices of kindness, such as giving thema fruit) With other men’s shaving utensils, to look to it that they 

tree or a few choice seeds, offering your team to break, do not get inoculated, nor inoculate themseives, with 

them upa garden, (in turn for their labor,) lending them! |this or any other troublesome humor of the blood, and 

your agricultural paper, &e., &e., will make them feel) Which in this instance stated was worse than an ordinary 





that you do not consider them or their affairs beneath, case of the small pox. _G. G. 8. 
your notice, and may be the means of exciting their gra- || Brunswick, Peoria Co., Illinois, July 24, 1845, 
titude and ambition to profit by your advice and example. | 

I never take a ride of half a dozen miles in any diree- FILBERTS.—They do not require avery rich soil, but 


tion, without feeling my comfort greatly abridged by the grow weil in that which is rocky or gravelly, The 
filthy and forlorn appearance, or the uncomfortable | eround is kept clean around the trees, which are pleced 
condition of most of the tenements inhabited by the! about twelve feet apart. They are very carefully pruned, 
poorer class of country laborers. Not unfrequently fas- and one stem only is left to branch out a few inches 
tened upon the road-side, on the summit of a treeless) above the ground; the branches are trained and pruned 
hill, to be seorehed by the blaze of a summer sun, and) in the shape of a punch bowl, and are not a!lowed to run 
f nned by the wintry blast; or placed on. stilts in a) above four or five feet high; thus they will bear abun- 
smoky swamp, a prey to musquitos and the ague, with- dantly, and be very profitable. When the filber's are 
owt well or cistern, wood-shed or garden, except per- eathered, they are laid to dry in the sun, or uncer a shed 
haps a pateh of potatoes which the children are kept hexposed tothe air. If they are well dried, they will 
from school to watch, keep good for several years. Penny Ciclopedia. 
Every man who lives in the country and is able to, ‘The above refers to England; but would not this tree 
work, whether he has a trade, or depends upon tilling heanowed in the United States and prove profitable to ihe 
his neighbors’ ground for his support, can or ought to!| cultivators of it. It seems to me that some tria!s on the 
earn a comfortable home. And if he ean have but anjjculture of it in this country, ought to be mace, as also 
acre of ground with a snug warm co'tage, (though it be|/on the English walnut, so termed, whieh has proved 
of logs) he has sufficient space for all the conveniences|| profitable in some ins‘ances at least, W. JENNISON. 
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THE STRAWBERRY, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE CULTIVATOR—I met with 


your Cultivator yesterday, and noticed w'th pleasure the 


just observations you have made on several occasions, on 
the character of the strawberry plant. Your plate of the 
blossoms,* should be republished yearly, at the period 


of blossoming. Cultivators will daily see the swelling! 


of the perfect fruit of the one, and the total, or partial 
sterility of the other. The plate has one error. The 


blossoms are represented as of the same size, ‘The sta-| 


minate blossom, is always the larger blossom, and often 
double the size of the other, 


[ saw in a late horticultural paper, a flattering descrip-| 
tion of Codman’s Seedling, speaking of it as a great bear- | 


er, fine flavor, and superior in size to all others, and 


lauding its great variety of shape. The measurement giv-! 


en averages about four inches in circumference, which 
is below the standard of many other varieties. ‘The plant 
I have not seen, but the various shapes of the fruit, which 
the writer so much admires, convinces me it never will 
be valuable for a general crop. The fruit is of various 
forms, in consequence of its being a staminate plant, and 


partially defective in the female organs. It is barely pos. | 


sible that it is a pistillate plant, and the defect in form 
occasioned by the want of staminate plants near. It may 
prove a very valuable variety to cultivate with pistillate 
plants, as it will cause every one of those blossoms to 
produce a perfect fruit, and produce a partial crop of its 
own. 

The Ross Phenix is described in your work, as having 
leaves 5} inches in diameter. Is there not a slip of the 
pen in this? I last spring, for the first and only time, 
saw this variety in blossom, ina small box. The leaf 
was not of unusual size. It was a blossom perfect in sta- 
mens, and the pistils more perfect than I have ever seen 
them, in any but a pistillate plant, except in one instance, 
and it will doubtless be valuable for impregnation; but 
if it is capable of perfecting all its fruit, it will be a pro- 
digy, should the fruit be of large size. I do not believe 
in this, for the blossoms are not all perfect in both or- 
gans, or the fruit would not have a variety of shapes, 
which I am informed is the fact, It is time the question 
was settled. 

Ia Cincinnati, where the male and female character of 
the plant is fully believed in by all market gardeners, a 
single individual has brought from his grounds 120 bush- 
els to market in a single day; and towards the close of 
the market the finest fruit is sold as low as three cents 
per quart. ‘The strawberry most cultivated for market, 
is the Old Hudson, I deem it one of the best flavored, 
and the most profitable fora general crop. It is of large 
size, and bears carriage. By itself, an acre would not 
produce even a defective berry, and the character of the 
plant not being generally understood, many have ceased 
to cultivate it. It isnot known in Boston, Mr. Downing 
has not described it in his work, but in the place of’ it 
the English Hudson, which is an inferior fruit. I know 
that 50 years since it was cullivated in this State more 
than all others, and is still the favorite market fruit in 
Philadelphia. 

In 1842, Mr. Hovey, as I discover by your paper, 
admitted my account of his seedling was true. Thai 
it was defective in its male organs, and required to be 
planted with staminate ones—in 1844, that he came out 
with a different doctrine,—that his original plant was 
perfect in both organs, but a few of the runners had be- 
come defective in the male or female organs, by high 
cultivation. A strange docirine this. ‘There is at times. 
by high cultivation, a disposition in flowers to become 
double. When cultivation changes the sexes of the 
strawberry (which it never has to my belief.) it will be 
by forcing out the defective male organs in the pistillate 
plant, and to increase, not destroy them in the staminate 
one. In favorable seasons, or by forcing, Kean s Seei- 
ling, and other staminate plants that are partially perfec! 
in both organs, will have the pistils better developed 
than usual, and have the crop of fruit increased. 

But my views are in opposition to the theory of your 
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ll very intelligent and observing horticulturist, Mr. Down- 
l|ing, and his Opinion is entitled to the greater weight, as 
he is supported in his views, not only by Mr. Hovey, but 
by all the intelligentand thorough-bred Scotch and Ene- 
lish gardeners I have ever met with, who all contend 
that Kean’s Seedling, was a great and uniform bearer iu 
Englan@ and Scotland, and that all their other varieties 
were there perfect, in both organs, and uniformly pro- 
ductive. High and numerous as these authorities are, I 
do not believe one word of it. In stiff soils, Kean’s 
Seedling will bear beiter than in a light dry one. ‘There 
is no soil or climate in which it will perfect all its blos- 
soms. If Mr. Downing’s theory be true, that all natural 
plants are perfect in both organs, but that a few become 
defective in the one organ or the other, by high eultiva- 
tion, how comes it, that in your field of natural plants. 
you have barren and bearing patches?—patehes barren 
from being all staminate or pistillate—patches prolific 
from the presence of both. If his doctrine be true, why 
is the pistiliate blossom always much smaller than the 
staminate? Why is it, that in raising from seed (and 
surely seedlings are natural plants,) that in general, there 
are as many staminate as pistillate plants, and not one 
(as all our western gardeners will tell you, who raise 
seedlings by the thousand,) perfect in both organs, and 
capable, by itself, of bearing a full crop of fruit?) And 
further, if Mr. Downing’s theory be true, how is it that 
our market gardeners not only tell the male from the fe- 
male when in bloom, but at all seasons, from the s'em 
and leaf, and even learn their children of 10 years of age 
to do it?) If Mr. Hovey will send one of his perfect seed- 
lings to Mr, Wilder, President of the Massachusetts Hlor- 
ticultural Society, and he, after a trial, shall pronounce it 
capable of bearing a full crop, I will give $50 for tire 
plant. [t cannot be made to produce even a single per- 
fect fruit. For 20 years 1 kept the Hudson ina bea is 
itself, to make new beds from. It increased yeaciy by 
runners. During the whole period nota plant Changed 
its character, or produced even a defective berry, tune 
as a matter of curiosity [ placed a staminate plant near. 
[ never saw a white, or a monthly variety, that was no 
perfect in both organs. ‘The question will soon be se'- 
tled, by further experiments of Mr. Downing himesei 
He concedes the old doctrine, against which L have been 
warring, (that all varieties were perfect in both orguus. 
and no necessity of selecting plants to insure a croj) js 
not true. He states my practice to be indispensable, un 
less persons are careful to sereet what he calls  vatural 
plants.’ But if these are selected,” says he, ‘* ev ers 
blossom will perfect its fruit.” | deem one mule (sa 
minate) plant, necessary to ten or twelve female (jp stii- 
late.) If his theory be true, an acre on his plan will be 
far less troublesome than mine, and produce one-teni! 
more fruit. Lis truth will be at once tested, for he will 
in future, of course, supply customers with all ** nefuraé 
plants.” Heretofore he could not have been aware of it 
as he sent me four or tive kinds, (the Bishop was one 
and they were all staminate, an® ore but little fruii. If 
he will send to Mr. Jackson of Cineinnati, one dozen of 
each of the following natural plants, Mr. Jackson will 
|plant them separate, and when growing will select the 
best plant of each, and let them form runners. If he 
shall réport all the blossoms perfect in both organs, and 
bearing the usual sized fruit, [T will pay him So for eacl 
variety :—True Kean’s Seedling; Hovey’s Seedling; Old 
Hudson; Bishop; Methven Searlet; Brewer's Emperor; 
Warren's Seedling; Myatt's Pine; Swainstone Seedling, 
Myatt’s Eliza. Most of these I have taken from Mr. 
Downing’s work, never having seen them. Mr. Down 
ng has Yours, respectfully. N. LONGWoRTH. 


P.S. In the grape and strawberry only, would [ ven 
ture decidedly to differ with Mr. Downing. ‘To thes 
plants [ have devoted more attention than he has. 

Newark, N. J., July 31st, 1845. 


PEACH TREES are more liable to escape fros's, wher 


planted on the north or west sides of buildings, the sic 
from the south sun preventing the too early s‘ur 
the young fruit buds, and their consequent injury i” 


sequent frosts; and the latter shading them f 
||morning sun On frosty mornings. 
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TO CORRESPONDEN'TS. 





CoMMUNICATIONS have been received, since our last, 
from F. I. F., J. P. Norton, D, G. Mitchell, Grazier, G. | 
G. S., Solon Robinson, G. M, Eichelberger, Eaton, Buel) 
Warner, J. Bowman, C., Jno. H. Dent, W. Brookens, 
N. Longworth, John Crary, A. Dey, J. W. Seeley, 8.) 
W., A. ‘L. Bingham, Senex, S. Widney, W. R., B. H., 
lew. Girdwood, J. D. F., An Old Farmer, T. C. Peters, 
A Subseriber, E, N. Horsford, Wm. N. Ford, 


ie Answers to several inquiries, as well as several | 


communications intended for this No., are necessarily 
deferred till next month. 


MONTHLY NOTICES. 





Our ForREIGN CoRRESPONDENCE.—-We have _ the 
pleasure of presenting our readers this month, with the 
first of a series of ** NovrEs Or ‘TRAVEL IN IRELAND,” 
from the pen of a gentleman abundantly qualified, from 
his practical knowledge of the agriculture and rural eco- 
nomy of both countries, to give peculiar interest to his 
“notes,” from which we think our readers may safely 
anticipate much gratification. ‘The letter from Mr. Girp- 
woop, of Scotland, in continuation of his series of essays 
for the Cultivator, was received too late for this month. 
We think ourselves most fortunate in being favored with 
the contributions of Mr. Grrpwoopn, and *« F. I. F.,”? as 
well as those of Messrs. Nor1oN, HorsrorD and Mir- 
CHELL, whose Letters have given an interest to our pa- 
xes which they could not otherwise have obtained. 


CotMAN’s Tour, Part 1V.—Our readers will be glad 


to learn that the [Vth Part of this work is now in press , 


at Boston. It will be issued about the 10th of next month. 

AGUIRRE WREAT.—By reference to the doings of the 
New-York State Ag. Society, it will be seen that Mr. 
‘OWNSEND of this city, has presented to the society a 
parcel of wheat of the above name. ‘The specimen was 
superior in whiteness and weight to any we have before 
seen. It has been distributed among the members of the 
sociely, with a request that it be carefully tried and re- 
ports furnished of its product, &c. 


NEW VARIETY OF SWEET Corn.—In our January No. || 
we published a letter from Judge DARLING, of Ct., de-|) 
scribing a kind of sweet corn which he had produced by | 


an intermixture of the common sweet corn with a very 
early variety of the Canadian yellow. Judge D. sent us 


a few ears of the new variety, which we distributed | 


among the farmers and gardeners of this vicinity. Yes- | ; 4 
. the utmost economy in feeding, 


|] ge has shown that there may be a great saving 


terday, Aug. 21,a man brought us an ear which had been 
raised from this, which is ripe enough to gather for seed. 
We cannot tell the date of planting, but it was not early || 
in the season. ‘The same man planted several other kinds | 
of sweet corn at the same time, but Judge D.’*s new kind 
was several weeks earlier than any of them. 
MAprLE SUGAR.—We have received from Mr. L, O, 
STEVENS a very handsome and excellent sample of maple 
ivar manufactured by Mr. JosepH M, STEVENS, of HRard- 
wick, Caledonia county, Vermont, 


informed, made the past season 4500 lbs., of superior | 


quality, We agree with Mr. S., that “ we see no reason) 
, why this sugar may not in ev ery way equal the foreign} 
“article in flavor, whiteness, and most certainly in purity.” 
He states that the process of manufacturing sugar of this 
qualfty is simple and easily explamed by the manufac- 
turer, 

SHEPHERD’s Docs.—S. M. Berri, West Alexander, 
Washington county, Penn., informs us that he can fur- 
nish a few of these dogs—* price $10 per pair for pup-| 
pies—grown dogs, price in proportion,” 


plication at the office of the Farmer's Cabinet, Philadel- 
phia—price $5 each, 

PoTATOES FOR FATTENING ANIMALS.—We have re- 
peatedly expressed a favorable opinion of potatoes for 
fattening stock,—an Opinion, which though opposed to 
the theories of some, we believe to be based on fact. 
The following extract from a letter of a gentleman of 
extensive practice as a farmer, corresponds generally 
|with our own experience.—‘* Those persons who are 








Mr. Stevens, we are | 


| { 


A few of these’ 


\of opinion that potatoes cannot fatten either hogs or 
cattle, are very much mistaken indeed. I know of no 
food I would prefer to fatten hogs upon than cooked po- 
| fatoes, mixed either with a lite meal or bruised oats, 
‘|mashed and made into balls as large as a man’s head, and 
| ‘laid on a shelf for twenty-four hours, to become a little 
‘sour. It will produce firm and transparent meat, and 
lard ofa very superior quality, and at a cheaper rate than 
‘}corn at 124 cents per bushel, fed in the ears.” 
| AGRICULTURE AMONG THE CHEROKEES.—We are 
happy to observe the various indications of improvement 
in the domestic arts among these people. We learn that 
| they have lately organized an Agricultural Society, and 
are to hold an exhibition of stock, &c. For several 5 ears 
| past, we have had from forty to fifty subscribers to the 
Cultivator among them. ‘They publish a very good pa- 
per, the Cherokee Advocate; but which, we are sorry to 
say, we do not receive regularly. Will the publisher 
have the goodness to see that it is punctually sent us? 
DELAWARE AGRICULTURAL SocitETy.—This spirited 
and popular society holds its exhibition at Wilmington 
on the same days of our State Show at Utica. We regret 
this collision, as it will prevent many from visiting both 
shows, who would doubtless have done so, had they 
been held on separate days. We presume, however, 
that our Delaware friends will have no lack of specta- 
tors to witness their display of the products of the soil 
and the work of the hands. Jonathan Roberts, Esq., of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Muse, of Maryland, are to deliver 
addresses, 
PEAT AND MARL.—Mr. Henry Reyno tps, of Green- 
field Centre, Saratoga co., has left us some specimens of 
peat and marl, taken frum his farm. The peat appears 


to be a good article, and may be made valuable in eom- 
posting with animal manures, or mixing witli so is defi- 


cient in carbonaceous or vegetable matier. The marl is 
similar to what is found in places in this State underly i ing 
beas of peat. It is what is calied fresh-water shell- marl. 
When applied to soils, its good effects are not always im- 
mediate, but in the course of a few mon:hs it moulders 
down like ashes, and improves the texture of the soil, as 
well as promotes vegetation. 

HovrEy’s STRAW CUTTERS.—We would call attention 
to the advertisement of this machine to be found in this 
jnumber. It will be noticed that Mr. H. has eonsidera- 
bly reduced the price of his cutters. Perhaps there ne- 
ver was a season, which, from the shortness of the hay 
and other forage crops, seemed to call for the practice of 
so much as the present. 


|by culling and mixing various kinds of fodder, and that 
|with a lite attention and Jabor, and with a small quan- 
tity of meal, shorts, bran. fox roots, straw, and such qual- 


jities of hay as are not usually considered valuable, may 


| be made to afford stock a healthy support through the 
|| winter. 

| DurHAM CATTLE.—The advertisement of Gro. Vatt. 
\|Esq., in this No. is worthy the particular attension ot 
those wishing to obtain stock of this deseription, “9 
ral of the animals, it will be seen, were got by Mr. V.°s 
|| imported bull Wellington, and others by Meteor, Ww hai 
{is acknowledged by all who have seen him, to be a bull 
,of uncommon excellence. 


| | 


1 CoRRECTION.—A slight error occurred in our notice 
of Mr, Albott’s horse Consternation, in the July No. 
'|He won the £100 at three years old, instead of at fonr, 
‘as we stated, and has made one or more races since the 


llaccident to his leg. 
{tS The attention of Hop Growers, is invited to the 


valuable animals, of pure blood, can also be had on ap-}jadvertisement of Mr. RycKMAN in this paper. 
2s 
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EXHIBITION AND FAIR | 

OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 








From all we see and hear, we confidently expect that 
the Exhibition of the State Agricultural Society, which 
is to take place at Utica on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
this month, will be at least equal in interest to any one 
which has previously been held in the country. We)! 
presume the collection of people will be verv large, and) 
have reason to think there will be no lack of agricultural 
and horticultural productions, or of the evidences of me- | 
chanical skill. ‘The show of stock of all kinds will un-| 
questionably be large, and may be expected to sustain 
the reputation of our farmers in this respect. Utica, it)! 
will be recollected, is the centre of the great dairy dis-'| 
trict of the state, and hence we may expecta richer dis-! 
play of butter and cheese than has been made before; 
and in connexion with this department, we shall also) | 
look for a better show of milch cows, the most important 
stock for that region, as well as for a large part of the, 
country. 


Excellent arrangements have been made at Utica in 
relation to the various departments of the exhibition, and | 
we are fully satisfied that the citizens of that flourishing | 
city are determined to do all in their power to promote, 
the interests of the Society on this great occasion. 


Mr. Quincy, of Massachuset!s, who has consented to 
deliver the address, is a gentleman well known as being 
warmly devoted to the advancement of agriculture and 
all the industrial arts, and is not unused to speaking on) 
such subjects. Having had the pleasure of listening to 
him ona like occasion, we venture the assurance that || 
no reasonable anticipations will be disappointed. 

We call particular attention to the list of awarding} 
committees, and the regulations in reference to the exhi- | 
bition as given below. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE FAIR. 

All members of the Society, and all who may become 
members at the time of the Fair, by the payment of $1,00, 
will be furnished with BADGES which will admit the) 
person and his wife and children  nder 21 years of age. 
to the exhibition at all times during the Fair, ‘lickets 
to admit asingle person, 124 cents. 


Members will be allowed to enter in carriages with 
their families, but no hacks or other public conveyances 
will be permitted to enter except when the inmates are 
members of the Society, without paying a dollar for each 
entrance, and the inmates, if not members, to furnish 
themselves with tickets. 

Gentlemen may become members and obtain badges at 
the stage office of J. BurrerrFietpD & Co., and at the 
bookstores of I, Tirrany, G. TRAcrEy, and BBNNETT, 
Backus & Haw Ley, Genesee-street, Utica, or at the 
Business Office, at the show-yard. 

All exhibitors at the Fair, must become members of 
the Society, and have their articles entered at the Busi-| 
ness Office before taking thein into the enclosure. {| 


The trial of Plows will take place on Tuesday, the 
16th—consequently all competitors must have their plows 
on the ground on the morning of that day. 


All those who intend to compete for the premiums on, 
agricultural implements, butter and cheese, sugar, co-| 
coons, silk, &e., should have their specimens on the. 
ground on the J6th, that they may be deposited in their 
appropriate places, and the rooms suitably arranged on) 
the day previous to the Fair, 

No premiums will be paid on animals or articles taken| 
away before the close of the Fair. 1 

Every thing intended for the exhibition, must be on 
the ground at or before nine o’clock, on the morning of 
Wednesday, the 17th. || 

Animals and other articles offered for exhibition, | 
must be labelled with the owner's name and residence | 
at full length. | 

| 
| 


| 
} 


THE COMMITTEES TO AWARD PREMIUMS. 
The several Committees to award Premiums, are re-|| 


quested to report themselves at the Society’s room, at 


| Baae’s Hore, on Tuesday evening, the 16th, or at the 


Business office, on the show grounds previous to ten 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, the 17th, after which all 
vacancies will be filled, and the committees will ener 
upon their duties at twelve o’clock. 

The Judges are requested to furnish their awards to 
the Recording Secretary by twelve o'clock on ‘Thursday, 
that a list may be made out from which the Treasurer 
can pay the prizes immediately on the reports being read 
from the stand, 

The Judges will not award the prizes offered, unless 
in their Opinion the animals or articles exhibited are 
worthy of the premiums. 

Prize animals and implements at the previous exhibi- 
tions, will be allowed to sompe‘e for the prizes; but 
they must receive a highe: prize, or in a different class, 
1o entitle them to a premiuian. Should the same premium 
heretofore given them be awarded, they will receive a 
certificate to that effect instead of the prize. 

No viewing committee, with the exception of the 
Committee on Discretionary Premiums, shall award any 


\discretionary premium, without the previous permission 
of the Executive Board, expressed through the Presi- 


dent. 

The annual address will be delivered, under the large 
tent, at 3 o’clock on Thursday afternoon, by Hon. JostaH 
Quincy, Jr., of Boston. 

Immediately afier the address, the reports of the Com- 
mittees to award the Premiums will be read, and the 
premiums paid at the Treasurer's office. The Treasurer 
will also be in attendance at the Sociery’s Room, at Bagg’s 
Hotel, on Thursday evening, and on Friday, for the pur- 
pose of paying Premiums. 

On Thursday afternoon, the Premium ANIMALS will 


|| be exhibited on the grounds, separate from the others, 


with ecards showing the premiumsawarded to each ani- 
mal, so that the public may have an opportunity of view- 
ing the animals which have been adjudged worthy of 


| the Premiums of the Society. 


TRANSPORTATION OF STOCK. 

Arrangements have been made with the different Rail 
Road Companies, whose officers, with their usual libe- 
rality, have agreed to transport, free of charge, all ani- 
mals and articles designed for exhibition at the Fair. 

Gentlemen who intend to send their stock by the Rail 
Road, must give notice at least one week previous to 
the Fair, to LUTHER TucKER, Albany; M. D. Burnet, 
Svracuse; J. M. SHERWooD, Auburn; L. B. LANGWor- 
THY, Rochester: or L. F. ALLEN, Butialo; so that the 
necessary preparations may be made by the companies 


| for their transportation. 


Extra trains of cars, both east and west of Utiea, will 
oe run, in which visitors to the Fair will be carried for 
a sum not exceeding half the usual rates on the roads. 
Of their times of starting, notice will be given as soon as 
tie arrangements are completed, ‘The Packet Boat 
Companies have made arrangements to facilitate the con- 
veyance of visitors, at reasonable rates, 

It is expected that that the operations of the MAGNETIC 
TELEGRAPH Will be exhibited on the grounds during 
the Fair. It is intended by the proprietors of this work, 


to have it ready for operation from Utiea to Little Falls, 


idistance of twenty miles. 

Articles designed for exhibition at the Fair, may be 
directed to the care of FARWELL & HARRINGTON, Utiea, 
who will take charge of them as direc'ed by the owners. 

JUDGES TO AWARD THE PRIZEs. 

Cattle, Class, I_—James Gowen, Philadelphia; J. S- 
Skinner, New-York: ‘Thos. Hollis, Gilbertsville. 

Cattle, Classes II, IT, I1V.—Acam Furgusson, Water- 
town, C. W.; F. Ingersoll, Vernon; D. D. Campbell, 
Schenectady. 

Cattle, Classes V, and VI.—J. R. Speed, Caroline; 
Wm, Fuller, Skaneateles; Aaron Petrie, Little Falls. 

Working Oxen.—Sanford Howard, Albany; Andrew 
J. Bell, Lairdsville; Squire M. Brown, Elbridge. 

Steers.—E. P. Beck, Sheldon; Clift Eames, Rutland; 
Israel Boies, Homer. 
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Fat Cattle and Fat | Sheep. Ki Merriam, Leyden :|| 


Lester Barker, Clinton; P. N. Rus’, Syracuse. 
Stallions. —J, M. Sherwood, Auburn; Wm. Jones, 
Queens Co.; Edward Long, Cambridge 
Mares and Colts.—Anthony Van Bergen, Coxsackie: |! 


Willard Ives, Wateriown; F. P, Bellinger, Herkimer. \ 


Matched Horses. —Wm. Sal sbury, Leeds; Duncan Rob- || 
inson, Fishkill; H. S. Woodruif, Auburn. 

Sheep, Class L—W. A. 8. North, Duanesburg; Robt. 
Musson, Gilbertsville; Jas. Parker, Jr., Trenton. 

Sheep, Class I1,—S, Waite, Jv., Montgomery; W. H.|, 
Sotham, Albany; Lyman Sherwood, Auburn. 

Sheep, Class III,—Chester Buck, Lowville; Samuel) 
Cheever, Stillwater; D. R. Giil, Henderson. | 
Sheep, Class IV.—J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook; J. M.| 
Ellis, —— Hill; M. Y. ‘Vilden, New-Lebanon. 

Siwine. . B. Langworthy, Rochester; George Webb, | 
Pamelia; Stivens Hopkins, Cortlandville, 

Poultry,—C. N, Bement, Albany; T. H. Hyatt, Roches-| 
ter; Siorrs Barrows, South Trenton, 

Vegetables.—D. B, Fuller, Hyde Park; B. W. Dwight, | 
Clinton; H. L. R Sandford, Volney. 

Plow ¢.—Geo. Geddes, Tyler; C. C. Dennis, Auburn; 
M. L. Brainerd, Rome. 

Waggons, Harrows, Cultivators, Fanning Mills, Mo-| 
chines for cutting corn stalks, Horse Powers and Threshing | 
Machines, Drill- Barrows, and Straw Cutters.—H,. 8. 
Randall, Cortlandville; G. W. Patterson, Westfield; My- 
ron Adams, Eas! Bloomfield. 

All other Agricultural Implements,—Pomeroy Jones, 
Lairdsville; John Williams, Jr., Salem; T. R. Hussey, 
Auburn, 

Butter. —E. W. 
Richmond Hill; Elijah Rhoades, Manlius. 

Cheese.—'T 
Falls; Harrison Blodgett, Denmark. 

Sugar. —O. Hungerford, Watertown; E. Mack, Itha- 
ca; Geo. B, Rowe, Canasiota, 

Sillk.—Alex. Walsh, Lansingburgh; Samuel Thomp- 
son, Utica; John Walsh, Albany. 

Domestic Manufactures.—Judge Conkling, Auburn: 
Roswell Randall, Cortlandvilie; Le Grand Cannon, Troy. 

Fruits.—J. J. Thomas, Macedon; Chas. Downing, 
Newbureh; Barry, Rochester. 

Flowers.—Prof. Jackson, Schenectady ; 
Butfalo; Charles Tracey, Utiea, 

Plowing Match.—Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo; N. S. 
Wright, Vernon Centre; E. Marks, Tyler; Wm. Ottley, 
Oaks Corners; John Johnston, Geneva. 

Miscellaneous and Discretionary Premiums.—Thomas 
Farrington, Owego; B. N. Huntington, Rome; Joel 
Rathbone, Albany; J. J. Viele, Lansingburgh; Oliver 
Phelps, Canandaigua. 


NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 








Benj. Hodges, 





The meeting of the Executive Committee of the State 
Ag. Society for August, was held at the Society's Room 
in Albany, onthe 14th—Present, 

B. P. Jornson, of Oneida, President. 

FE. P. Prentice, Vice-President, Albany. 
ALEXANDER WaAtshH, Rensselaer. 

Gro. Vati, Rensselaer. 

THomMAS Hittnousr, Treasurer. 

LUTHER ‘TUCKER, Rec, Sec y. 

Letters were read from Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Auburn; 
Hon. Luther Bradish, New-York; Hon, Josiah Quincy, 
dr., Boston; Isaiah Townsend. Albany; James Gowen, 
Esq., Philadelphia; James 8. Wadsworth, Geneseo; 
Francis Roteh, London; James ‘Taylor, Birmingham; 
Hon. John Savage, Salem; Lewis F. Allen, Esq., Buf- 
falo; Paris Barber, Homer. 

The Board then proceeded to complete the list of 
Jugges to award the Premiums at the next State Fair, 
a list of which is given above. 

TRANSPORTATION OF STOCK. 

The Committee on this subject reported that arrange- 
ments had been made with the different Rail Road Com- 
panies, Whose officers with their usual liberality, had 


agreed to transport free of charge, all animals and articles 


designed for exhibition at the Fair. 


| 
Bateman, Venice: Z. Barton Stout.) 


C. Peters, Darien; Thomas Buren, Little 


I.J have not soaked any of the Castilian variety. 


They farther reported, that extra trains would be run, 
in which visitors to the Fair, will be carried for a sum 
‘not exceeding half the usual rates on the roads. Of their 
times of starting, notice will be given, as soon as the ar- 
‘rangements are completed. 

SPLENDID SAMPLE OF WHEAT. 

The Recording Secretary presented the following let- 
ter, With the accompanying sack of wheat :— 

'L. Tucker, Esq., Rec. See’y N. Y. S. Ag. Society: 

Sir—I send you for the State Agricultural Society, a 

sack of the wheat considered the best grown in old 
ICastile, and sent me lately by a friend in the North of 
Spain. 

The Talavera wheat, already familiar to English and 
American farmers, isalso a Spanish variety. It came 
originally from Estremadura, a province in the south of 
old Castile, and of a milder more uniformclimate. The 
Castillian wheat, it may therefore be inferred, will prove 
a hardier species. 

I have sent to Gen. Rawson Harmon a similar sack, 
/and proposed to him, should its introduction be accom- 
plished under his experienced and enlightened manage. 


| ment, to name this variety the Aguirre wheat, after D. 


Maecsimo de Aguirre, our excellent Consul at Bilboa, to 


‘whose good offices Iam indebted for the specimens I 


have received. 
Gen. Harmon remitted me last winter, for a friend in 
France, several varieties grown under his care at Wheat- 
land. ‘Ten kernels taken indiscriminately from these, 
weighed, 
of White Provence, (French,) 8 
Wheatiand Red, ...0...<. .« 9 
Witenes May,°°* °°" 0.646 O “ 


BOUTS OG occ scssiawnan O8O 
Soul’s While,, ....cccccee 94-10 & 
ee rane: f “e 
Improved White Flint,*,.... 5 66 
The “ Aguirre’ weighed, ....... 84 66 


A person as little acquainted practically with the tillage 
of wheat as the writer, would infer from the above ta- 
ble that a certain weight of French Provence, white, or 
‘* Aguirre wheat,’ would furnish a greater amount of 
flour, and less amount of bran, than an equal weight of 
either of the other varieties. 

The bread made from the wheat of old Castile, I have 
never seen surpassed in whiteness. In Spain, as you are 
perhaps aware, this universal article of consumption 
is not leavened. 

What I send is for distribution, if you think worth 
while. I will seal up four or five pounds which might 
be kept in the rooms of the Society, as a standard where- 
by to determine the changes the wheat may undergo by 
culture in America. Respectfully, yours, 

ISAIAH TOWNSEND. 

P. S. Ihave just had weighed a half-peck of the 
wheat. The weight was 8 lbs, 90z., avoirdupois. This 
would give 68} Ibs. to the bushel. As this exceeds by 
2! Ibs. the heaviest wheat (Hungarian) in Lawson’s 
Museum, (Vide his Agriculturist’'s Manual, p. 14,) 1 


| think it wants verifying by a better balanee than that I 
' used, the scales of a corner grocery. i. Ee 


On motion of the President, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to 
Mr. Townsend for the splendid specimen of wheat ac- 
companying the above letter; and that the same be dis- 
tributed to members of the Society, with a request that 
they make trial of the same, and report the result to the 
Society. 

The Rec. Secretary presented a copy of the 9th vol, of 
ihe Farmer's Cabinet, from the publisher, J. TAiEM, 
iisq., for which the thanks of the society were voted, 

The President was requesed to procure a windlass and 
dynamometer, for the trial of plows, 

The Rec. Secretary and Treasurer were directed to 
procure the necessary badges and tickets for the ensuing 
Fair. 


* These weighed respective ly, after being soaked 36 honrs ina 
strong selution sulphate ammonia, 11—63—63—6!- 


-6§°—0—7! grains 
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CONNECTICUT CHEESE DAIRIES. 





| 


In our Jate excursion through Connecticut, we were. 
glad to find satisfactory evidence that the character of that 
state for the manufacture of good cheese, is still main.) 
tained. ‘The two principal cheese neighborhoods which 
we vis ted were Goshen and Winchester. ‘The first of 
these towns became famous for its cheese at an earlier 
period than any other section of the country, but though | 
the place still holds a prominent rank in this respect, we! 
are inclined to think, from what we saw and heard, that} 
for general reputation, “the sceptre has departed from”) 


nw 


| eroove is cut in each part, which, when the parts are 
iplaced together, makes a round channel ot about two and 
ja half inches in diameter, for passing the curd into the 
mold. Whenthe two parts of the Liock are put to- 
gether in such a manner that the cavities match each 
other, and are strongly keyed into a frame, they form 
jthe mold for pressing the curd. ‘Tae pressure is ap- 
plied by means of a screw, operating on an upright, 
‘round piece of wood, which fits the channel in the block, 
‘andas it is forced down compresses the curd in the 
mold. The presses are very compact and strong, and 
appear to answer the pury ose woll. le has sixty- 


Goshen, and is now held by Winchester. eight of them, and makes twenty-eight cheeses per 


From Mr. A. Miles, of Goshen, a large dealer in cheese, | 
we obtained some facts in regard to the quantity annually | 
made there. The average quantity exported from the 
town, is about 500,000 pounds. The quantity of butter 
sold, is small, being only about 40,000 pounds per year. | 
Cheese has fallen much in price within a few years, 
owing to the increased quantity thrown into market. It 
sells this season, while new, at five cents ‘per pound—at 
home, or within the town. ‘The average quantity made 
per cow is not known, but may be estimated at 300 to 
350 Ibs. Some good dairies make much more. Mr. 
Lawton sold last year an average of 403 lbs. per cow, 
and with what he kept for his own use, probably made 
425 lbs. per cow. 

Mr. Lewis M. Norton, of Goshen, was the first manu- 
facturer of what is called Pine-apple cheese, in Ame- 
rica. He commenced making this article in 1808. 
He had at this time no knowledge of the mode in which 
it received its peculiar form and qualities. He saw 
some which came from England, and set himself to work 
to imitate it. His first trial succeeded so well that he 
was encouraged to persevere, and he has continued to 


progress, until at this time, he has so perfected the whole | 
process, from the **iunning up” of the curd, to the sale 


of the cheese, as to entirely distance all competition. 

Mr. Norton is this year using the curd from ninety 
cows, for making pine-apple cheese. ‘The principal! 
portion of this curd is bought of his neighbors, for which 
he pays them the same price per pound that common new 
milk cheese brings, which is five cents this season: so 
that those who sell him their curd, save all the labor of 
pressing and curing their cheese, besides gaining con- 
siderable from the greater weight of the curd. 

The curd is kept for twenty-four hours before it ‘is 
made into cheese. The advantage of this, is supposed by 
Mr. Norton to be, that a degree of fermentation takes 
place, which being checked at a critical time, by the 
cutting of the curd, preparatory to its being formed into 
cheese, is not renewed after it comes from the press; 
thus preventing the defect of the cheese being hoven or 
blown. 

The curd is rapidly cut info pieces of not more than a 
fourth of an inch square, with a machine invented by 
Albert Loomis, Torringford, Ct., which Mr. N. prefers 
to any curd-cutter he has seen. After being eut, the 
curd is put in a cheese cloth, placed in warm water, and 
the temperature gradually raised by pouring in water 
that is sill warmer, till it reaches 105 degrees, by the 
thermometer, ‘This does not scald the curd, which ac- 
cording to the practice of the best cheese-makers in Eng- 


Jand and in this country, is, we think, discountenanced. | 
The curd is next cooled, by adding cold water, 10 the || 


temperature of 8S degrees, when the whole of the water 
is drawn from the vat, and the curd weighed, and salted 
with the finest kind of table salt—four ounces of salt to 
ten pounds of curd—and after being well stirred is put in 
the press, where it remains twenty-four hours, or along- 
er time, as is convenient, as it takes no hurt by remain- 
ing forty-eight hours. The curd is weighed immedi- 
ately over the tub, being drawn up by a pulley, and when 
this is done, is again lowered into the tub, where it is 
salted. 

‘The cheeses are pressed in molds, made of sound 


blocks of oak timber, about twenty inches long and ten) 


inches square. They are sawed lengthwise through the 
middle, and each half is carved or worked out so as to 
give the general shape of a pine-apple—one half in each 
part. From the cavity to the upper end of the block, a 


iday, weighing when dried five pounds each. When 
‘the cheeses are taken fromthe preis, they are trimmed, 
and then placed in neis and hung in water of the tem- 
perature of 130 degrees. ‘This is to soften the outside, 
ithat it may receive the desired impression from the net, 
which is done by taking them from (he water while en- 
\\veloped in the nets, placing them ina frame and strain- 
\|ing the nets tightly over them by meansofscrews. ‘This 
indents the threads of the netin‘o the cheese in such a 
manner as to give them the external appearance of the 
fruit from which they are named. After this operation 
|| the cheeses are hung up in tie nets from three to five 
il weeks, for the outside to harden, and are then set on 
shelves having suitable hollows or coneavities for the 
cheeses to rest on. In the centre of each concavity, a 
| hole two inches in diameter is cut through the shelf, 
‘ithe more freely to admit air to the cheese, and to allow 
‘any liquid which may come from if, to run off, ‘The 
nets used for the cheese are made of three-threaded flax- 
twine, and the manufacture of them ecos's, exclusive of 
the material, about 5 cents each. They will last three or 
four years. 

Mr. Norton sells his cheese in New-York, Baltimore, 
and other southern cities. It usually nets him about ten 
licents per pound, afier deducting commissious. How 

much greater are the actual profiis derived from this kind 

of cheese than are obtained from other kinds, we cannot 
tell. Mr. Norton has evidently incurred great expense 
in his fixtures and in the time and study he has spent in 
bringing the manufacture of the article to such complete 
perfection, and this ovght, in justice, to secure him: some 
corresponding advantages, He, however, makes no 
secret of any of the discoveries or improvements which 
his protracted and indefatigable labors have effee ed; but 


I} 
\! 


| 
| 


with a highly commendabie liberality, freely permits 


the most minute examination of his systematic operations 

At Winchester, we were obligingly furnished with 
many facts in regard to dairying and other agr-culteral 
‘branches, by Messrs. S. & L. Huribut. These gentle- 
men purchase yearly 900,000 pounds of cheese, and are 
|iperhaps more widely known, from their long experience 
as deaters in this article, than any other men in the 
‘country. Mr. L. Hurlbut took us to several of the noted 
‘dairy farmers, among whom was Mr. Norrs Coe, of 
|'Winchester, whose cheese is considered of the very 
‘nicest quality, and commands a quick sale in the market, 
atas high a price as is brought by any of the choice 
‘kinds of imported cheese. He usually obtains from six- 
‘iteen to eighteen cen's per pound, by the quantity, and it 
ilretails in New-York and the southern cities, at from 
‘twenty to twenty-five cents per pound. 
| Weare unable to give the particulars of Mr. Coe’s 
‘mode of making cheese. He thinks ifs superior excel- 
lence is attributable to peculiar management. which, 
‘being the result of a discovery of his own, he feels war- 
ranted in not divulging to the public, for the present. 
We however, saw the cheese in all its stages, from 
the curd just ready for the press, to that which was 
‘two years old. Some of the latter we tasted, and must 
acknowledge that it was superior to almost any other we 
have met with. 

We noticed here that everything pertaining to the 
dairy department, betokened the practice of uncommon 
neatness. The cheese-room, instead ofemitiing a rank, 
unpleasant odor, as is in many cases observable the mo- 
ment the door is opened, was so sweet and agreeable 
‘that we were prompted to ask whether sp ces had not 
i\been used there, but were assured that nothing of the 
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THE DOLPHIN SELF-SHARPENING, OR “MARYLAND PLOW,”—(Fig. 384.3 





Explanation of the cut. 
inches long. Fig. 2 
dicularly on the end of the beain. 


This plow has been lately invented, and is kept for sale by Messrs. R. SincLtatr Jr. & Co., of Baltimore. 


, reversable share, made either of wrought or cast ifon. 


Fig. 1, the point, five-eighths of an inch thick, one and a half-inch wide, and eighteen 


Fig. 3, the clevice, setting perpen- 


It is 


highly recommended by those who have used it, and its construction and operation are thus described: * It is made 


both with left and right hand mould boards, and combines a most perfect self-sharpening principle. 


The points 


are made of steel bars, which may be reversed at Jeasta dozen times, thus being equal in durability to a dozen 


ordinary points. 


coulter of this plow is novel—insiead of a single it has a double edge. 


quite unique, and prevents the possibility of breaking the 


land, and set deeper or shallower with the utmost precision and dispatch.” 





kind had been brought into the apartment. Great care is 
also taken to keep the cheese in a cool and even tem-| 
perature. So much attention is paid to this particular, 
that a perfectly dark room is constructed in the centre of 
another room, into which the cheese is placed as soon as 
it becomes sufficiently dry, and is there kept till sold. 
The cheeses weigh when dried, about eight pounds 
each. 

Whether Mr. Coe’s “art and mystery” of cheese- 
making, is, after all, anything more than a punctilious 
onservance of well-known rules, at the head of which is 
cleanliness, we know not, but will venture the opinion 
that a like practice of these rules by others, would be 
found of great advantage. 


GARGET IN COWS. 

This is a disease affecting the udders of cows. It ap- 
pears to be caused by milk remaining too long in the bag, 
which becoming coagulated there, produces inflammation, 
and sweilings, with hard tubercles. If not counteracted, 
ulceration ensues, and the disease results in a greater or 
less permanent injury to the bag. In most cases it affects 
at first but one teat, or one quarter of the bag only, the 
use of which is frequently lost; in other instances the 
injury extends to one-half, and sometimes to the whole 
udder, destroying the secretive glands. Great milkers 
are most subject to it, though it is thought to be more 
common in some districts than others. If this is so, it 
may be owing to the nature of the herbage—some plants 
necessary to the health of the cow may be wanting. It 
is a common belief in many parts of the country, that 
the poke-weed, sometimes called «* cocum,” and in some 
sections, ‘* garget,” is a complete antidote to this disease, 
It iscertain that cows which have free access to this 
plant, will sometimes eat the tender shoots and leaves; 
and this may account for the fact that cows are, (so far’ 
“as our observation extends,) comparatively exempt from 
garget in districts where poke-weed grows spontane- 
ously. 

As a medicine for cows affected with garget, we have 
never known anything so good as the root of poke-weed | 
It may be given by being cut in small pieces and fed to 
the cow mixed with meal or bran; or it may be given, 
by splitting a potatoe, (a long one is preferable,) putting 
a thin piece of the root between the two halves, and let-; 
ting the cow take the whole together from the hani.| 
A couple of ounces of the fresh root may be given to al 
cow per day without injury, and in the early stages of | 
the two or three doses in connection with 


disease, 


preper milking, ang bathing the bag, (if much inflamed,)| 


The share may be made either of cast or wrought iron, which is also self-sharpening. 


The 
The clevis or draught tackle is perfect, 
beam by sudden jerks; may be shifted to or from the 











‘with cold water, will generally effect a visible change 
for the better, 


‘| In sections where from frost and snow it would be dif- 


ficult to get the root in the winter season, a supply should 
be dug in the fall, cut in pieces and dried. 

In some cases much good has been derived from a se- 
ton or rowel, made by inserting a piece of poke root in 
the dew-lap, just in front of the brisket. An incision an 
inch or two in length, is made with a knife through the 
pendent skin, the folds of which are then separated in a 
downward direction, with a stick of hard wood of the 
‘size of the little tinger, having a round and rather blunt 
point, and a piece of the root as large as the opening 
will admit, is pushed in. The contraction of the skin 
will generally be sufficient to hold it, but a single stitch 
with a strong needie and thread, will be sure to keep 
it from coming out. Ina short time the seaton will oe- 
easion a large swelling, from which, if it is properly kept 
open, there will be discharged a considerable quantity of 
matter; and this seldom fails to relieve the bag, provided 
inflammation has not already proceeded so far in that or- 
gan that suppuration has commenced. 

Our venerable correspondent,  O. P.,” of Stockbridge, 


Mass., mentions a case of garget or ‘‘swelled bag” in a 
heifer, which was cured by giving poke-root tea. De. 


scribing the case he says—** that the bag was so tender 
that she would not let the calf suek—she would not eat 
the cocum-mess—and all attempts to relieve her were, 
or seemed impracticable, and she was given over as a 
loss. Tordered 1} ounce of cocum boiled awhile in 14 
pailful of water. A cooled pailful was set in the manger, 
saying ‘drink or die.’ The second day she drank it, and 
the third day she drank another pailful from the same 
root; and this was all that was done for her. Before she 
finished the cocum, she seemed please! to have the calf 
nose her bag, and she made a noble cow.” 

In cases where poke-root could not be had, we have 
used other remedies. If the inflammation was severe, we 
have had recourse to bleeding, and giving at the same 
time a good dose of glauber salts. After this, we have 
viven about half a table spoon-full of saltpetre every 
alternate day, for six or eight days, in a mess of meal or 
bran—taking strict care always, that the milk was en- 
tirely drawn off. 

Mr. Youatt recommends thoroughly rubbing the bag 
with the following ointment. 

‘** Rub down an ounce of camphor, having poured a 
tea-spoonful of spirit of wine upon it; ade an ounee of 
mercurial Ointment, and halfa pound of elder ointment, 
and well incorporate them together. Let this be applied 
after every milking, the udder being well fomented with 


i 
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warm water, and the remains of the ointment washed 
off before the next milking.” 

We have spoken above, of bathing the bag with cold 
water to reduce the swelling, but if mercurial prepara- 
tions are applied, warm water must be used. 








THE SHEEP BOT—(@strus ovis.) 





out suddenly, will attack the sheep while quietly feeding, 
and succeed in leaving its egg in the nostril. In such 
case, the animal instantly exhibits the greatest uneasi- 
ness—shakes its head, stamps, and runs off furiously to 
some dusty spot, or protected corner. 

Soon afier the egg is deposited, it is hatched, and the 
|young larve makes its way up the nasal sinuses ‘to the 
Cavities Over the eye and around the brain. ‘The motion 
‘of the worm is obviously disagreeable to the sheep, as is 
ishown by its restlessness, sneezing, &c.; but when it has 
‘reached its destined place, and remains nearly stationary, 

we have not been able to discover that it occasioned pain, 
or sensibly affected the health of the sheep. 

The attack of the fly continues from May to August, 
‘and the larve from the eggs first deposited, reach thcir 
(full size and are ready for transformation on the return of 
| warm weather the next spring. ‘The efforts of the fall- 
grown worm to escape from the head, appear sometimes 
to create disquietude and pain. They work their way 
‘out of the head as they first ascended, and craw! into the 
iground or the rubbish of the sheep yard. ‘Their skin 
igradually shrinks and hardens, and they are soon formed 
j:into the chrysalis. In from forty to sixty-three days, 


| : . ae ee . 
‘according to the experiments of Valisnieri, the perfect 








The family of QGstride is numerous. No less than 
three species are known to attack the horse; while the| 
Ox, sheep, goat, deer, and even man, in some countries, | 
are each annoyed by one or more kinds peculiar to them-| 
selves. The habits of the different species are quite va-| 
rious—some breeding in the skin of the animais which | 
they attack, (as the O. bovis, or ox-fly:;) others breeding! 


in the intestines, (as the O. equis, or horse-bot;) and/| ren ,; 
» ( nee 4 i) || Nothaving had an opportunity of examining this fly with 


others, like the species under consideration, passing the 
first stage of existence in the cavities of the head. 

The effects of the attacks of these insects on animals, 
have never probably been clearly ascertained. In respect 
to those which attack the horse and the sheep, in particular, 
there has been much diversity of opinion; some contend- 
ing that they area great injury to the animals, some- 
times causing death; while others suppose they occasion 
but little inconvenience. 

Twelve or fifteen yearsago, many sheep were lost in 
different parts of the country, as was then generally sup- 
posed, from worms in the head. Upon a particular 
examination, however, of some of the animals after death, | 
the most indubitable evidence was fonnd of the disease 
called rot, and but litthe doubt remained that their death 
was attributable to this cause. Wedissected the heado fa 
sheep which had died from our own flock, and found in 
the cavities no less than forty larve of various sizes, Our 
neighbors said the death of the sheep had been undoubt- 
edly occasioned by the worms, and that others, then exhi- 
biting similar symptoms, would also die. But an examina-| 
tion of the heart and liver of the subject alluded to, as 
well as many post mortem examinations of others, inva- 
riably resulted insdiscovering the most marked symptoms 
of the rot. We have also examined the heads of healthy 
sheep, which had been slaughtered, often finding the 
worms in considerable numbers. 

Still we are by no means prepared to say that the sheep. 


is not injured by the insect; still less to admit the sug- | 


gestion of Mr. Youatt, that “ these bots may be servicable, | 
rather than injurious to the sheep.” We presume not to 
fathom the designs of Providence in the creation of this 
or Other forms of animal life—that everything, as Mr.) 


| 
Y. observes, tends toa benevolent end, we would by no. 


means deny. We must confess, however, that in this. 
case, we are unable to discover how the attacks of the, 
insect conduce to the health or comfort of the sheep. It. 
is certain that the fly is much abhorred. Any one will. 
assent to this, who has witnessed the conduct of a flock! 
of sheep exposed to its attacks, and observed their saga-. 
cious efforts to avoid the enemy. The poor animals 
may be seen huddled together upon some spot of bare, 
dusty ground, and will there endure for hours the scorch-'| 
ing heat of the sun. The groupstand with their heads) 


towards the centre and with their noses close to the) 


| transformation takes place, and the fly comes out. The 
variation in the length of time the insect remains in 
‘the pupa state, is dependent on the temperature—matu- 
‘rity being hastened by warmth. Though most of the 
'worms leave the head of the sheep to undergo transfor- 
‘mation, it is certain that all do not. We have sometimes 
‘found shells of the chrysalis in the sheep's head, showing 
that some reach the fly state before leaving. 


sufficient minuteness to give a particular description, we 
take that of Mr. Youatt, as follows:—‘ The fly is con- 
siderably smaller than the size of the larva would indi- 
cate. Its head and corslet taken together, are as long as 
the body; and that is composed of five rings, tiger-col- 
ored on the back, with some smal! points and larger 
patches of a deep brown color. The belly is of nearly 
the same color, but has only one large circular spot on the 
centre of each ofthe rings. ‘The length of the wings is 
nearly equal to that of the body, which they almost en- 
tirely cover. They are prettily striped and marked. 
The eyes have the appearance of net-work, and are of a 
deep and changeable green color. ‘They occupy less 
space upon the head than those of most flies. In the 
small space between them, are placed three other mi- 
nute eyes in the form ofa triangle. They may be dis- 
covered in a tolerable light, or by a lens of small power. 
The rest of the head is yellow, and seemingly hollow. 
It appears as if it were perforated by a great number of 
small holes, like a piece of sponge, and at the bottom of 
each of these cavities, a small black spot appears.” 

The figures in the above cui are also taken from Mr. 
Youatt’s treatise. Fig. 1 shows the larva or the bot of 
the cestrus ovis, half grown; 2, the same at its full 
growth; 3, the estrus ovis in the pupa state; 4, the 


estrus in the perfect state, giving a full length view 


of it. 

To prevent the attack of the cestrus, it has been 
recommened to smear the noses of sheep with tar. We 
are unable to speak from experience of the efficacy of 
this. It is claimed that the odor of the tar, deters the fly 
from alighting to deposit its egg. It is evident however, 
‘that (o answer any purpose, it should be applied with 
such frequency as not to become much dried on the sheep. 


| Seoten snuff is sometimes thrown up the nostrils of the 


sheep, as recommended by Mr. Jewett, page 58, of this 
‘volume of the Cultivator. The irritation produced by 
the snuff brings on sneezing, by which it is thought the 
worm is ejected, and the head besides cleared of its un. 
healthy humors. 


| Several years ago, we adopted the use of the trephine, 


‘to relieve the difficulty occasioned, (as we then thought,) 
‘by worms. By trepanning the skull a little above each 
leye, some of the worms were taken ont, and by pour- 


earth. Ifa fly of this kind appears near, they strike vio-|| ing oil into the cavities, it was sapposed the remain- 


lently with their fore feet, and at the saine time plunge 


their noses in the thickest dust, which usually prevents) 


‘der would be destroyed. The operation being com- 
|pleted, the skin was closed over the aperture made by 


the fly from reaching them. Sometimes the fly, darting||the trephine, and the wound soon healed. It is not 
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probable, however, that the use of this instrument can ‘the ashes spread over the land. It is most beneficial to 
be made general; and indeed with the imperfect know- clayey soils and those impregnated with iron—the iron 
ledge which at present prevails in regard to the effects being converted by the fire into what iscalled a peroxide, 
occasioned by the insect, we are not prepared to recom- |in which state it is harmless to vegetation. 

mend it. The best course, in our opinion, is to keep ‘The advantages of paring and burning are several; it 
the sheep in good condition, that the circulation of the destroys the seeds of weeds, and much of the foul growth 
blood may be free, and the secretions natural. This will | with which the land may be filled; it also destroys many 
give the animals health and strength, by which they will insects and their eggs, and furnishes in the ashes and 
be better enabled to throw off the worms whenever dis- calcined earth, a powerful manure, impregnated with 





comfort is experienced from them. alkaline salts and carbonaceous matter, which is founel 
| highty beneficial in correcting the tenacity of clays, and 
t=) o > 
HINTS FOR THE SEASON. ‘converting them into friable loams. 


‘|| Weareso well satisfied of the advantages of this ope- 
Autumn is a favorable part of the year for making im- | ration, that we intend to callattention to it again, giving 
provements on the farm. After the hay, the wheat, and a more particular account of the process and its effects. 
other small grains have been secured, there is a lapse of | 
time before the latter harvest demands attention, which INFLUENCE OF ELECTRICITY ON VEGETATION. 
furnishes a good opportunity for clearing fields of stumps | 
and stones, making fences, improving meadows and) We have heretofore forborne any remarks on this sub- 
pastures, reclaiming swamps and wet lands, digging peat. ject, believing that sufficient facts have not as yet been 
and muck for manure, &c. The present season has been cojjected to justify positive conclusions; and knowing 
souiry that wet grounds may be worked on to good ad- the avidity with which novelties are sometimes seized 
vantage, unless there should soon be heavy rains, on, we have been cautious in laying accounts before our 
Moist grass-lands, whether in meadow or pasture, are) yeaders which might tend to lead the unwary astray. 
| Among the papers which were read at the late meet- 











liable to be more or less injured by the growth of bushes, | 
rushes, and wild, worthless vegetation of various kinds. jing of the British Association for the Advancement of 
‘The most effectual remedy for this is thorough drainage, Science, was one by Mr. Epwarp SoL.y, “ On the In- 
which should therefore be the first object. Bushes had ‘fluence of Galvanic Electricity on the Germination of 
better be pulled up root and branch. They generally Seeds.” In the London Gardeners’ Chronicle, we find a 
grow in stools, raised a little from the general bed of the synopsis of this paper, from which the following is con- 
field, and may be readily torn up with a root-claw, (or densed: . 


in default of that, a plow,) to which oxen are attached Mr. Solly took a general view of all the experiments 
W hen the bushes are large they should be cut, in order) whieh have been reported in reference to this subject. 
to give a chance to get at the roots. | He began by describing those of Sir H. Davy, and then 


‘Tussocks of flat, wild grass, and small knobs, or bunch-|! jeseribed the recent experiments, giving an account of 
es caused by moles, ants, &c., frequently occur on the an extensive series at present being made in the gardens 
surface of pastures and meadows. ‘These should be cut’ of the Horticultural Society. 
off. If not too tough, they may be put at once into the! ‘¢ Seeds of barley, wheat, rye, turnep, and radish, were, 
hog pen or barn-yard, to be wrought into manure; or jn several different experiments, found to germinate with 
they may be piled in heaps to lay till rotten before being’ increased rapidity, when exposed to the influence of a 
use|; or the hardest and toughest tussocks may be burnt, ‘feeble current of electricity of very low tension, and the 
as soon as they are a little dried, and the ashes spread on plants not only came up sooner, but were more healthy 
grass grounds, or used for other crops, ‘They make a than others, ‘These experiments certainly appeared de 
large quantity of ashes, especially if taken from a mucky ejsive in favor of the stimulating effect of electric | \ 
soil, and they produce very good effecis, (as we have germination, as distinguished from the mere chemical 
proved,) when spread on grass, turneps, or grain. The) effect produced by electricity ; but, on the other hand, a 
best mode of burning is to collect the tussocks into piles. number of experiments on other seeds had given quite 
Commence a fire in the cen‘re, and when a few get well “Opposite resulfs, proving either that the germination of 
on fire, heap on a large quantity, ‘The fire should work) some seeds was retarded, whilst that of others was facili- 
slowly, with as little flame as possible. | tated by electricity; or, that the effects, observed in both 

What is called a bog-hoe, isa proper tool for cutting cases, were merely incidental. Cut of a series of 55 ex- 
tussocks, They should be ground to a sharp edge, to do periments on different seeds, 20 appeared in favor of 
the work easily and well. We have seen, at the imple- electricity, 10 against it, and 25 showed no etlect whai- 
ment warehous § in Boston, a tool to be drawn by oxen ever; and on carefully counting the whole number of 
or horses, for shaving excrescences from pastures and. seeds up in the entire series, there were found 1250 of 
meadows. We have no personal knowledge of its opera-| the electrified, and 1253 of the non-electrified seeds up. 
tion. Will some one who knows tell us how it works? | In conclusion, Mr. Solly stated that he felt very doubtful 

Peat or bog earth, designed for compost, or for spread- || whether the effects observed were really due to the in- 
ing on cultivated fields, is much better for being dug some-)}| fluence of electricity. 
time before being used. The action of the air, the frost.) «‘ Professor HENSLOW regarded this paper important 
and the rains, dissipates ifs sourness, and a partial fermenta- as showing how careful practical men ought to be, in 
tion or decomposition takes place, by which it is pulve-| arriving at conclusions upon insufficient evidence, Many 
rized, and brought into a good state to be applied to persons believed that electricity exerted an influence on 
plants. The banks of ditehes should be hauled to the! vegetation, from the instances of beneficial effects which 
barn-yard, or piled on dry land. If the ground is too! had been brought forward, but they must now be regard- 
soft and miry to admit of a team going on it, let the ed as purely accidental. 
muck remain where it is first thrown out till winter, | “Dr. DAUBENY stated, that although he had from the 
when the ground becomes frozen sufficiently to bear a) first doubted the influence of electricity on plants, he 
voke of oxen and sled; and then the muck can be easily || had, nevertheless, tried experiments, and come to the 
cut into junks and carried off. same conelusion as Mr. E. Solly. 

Peat or muck that has undergonea fermentation mixed “Dr. Percy did not think Mr. Solly’s experiments 
with ashes and saturated with urine, is one of the best conclusive, as to the action of galvanism on the produe- 
manures for gardens and nurseries that ean be used, as it||tiveness of plants. It was alleged that plants yielded 
contains few or no seeds of weeds that will grow On|! more fruit from the aetion of electricity, but Mr. Solly’s 





gry ground, : : experiments Only proved that their vegetative funct ons 
fiat process of improving land called PARING and]! were not more vigorous. 
BURNING, though seldom practiced in this country, we|| «Mr. JoHN BALL believed that electricity exerted a 


feel sure, from what we have seen, might be adopted in||constant influence on plants, and he regarded it asan agent 
many cases with excellent alvantage. Che operation)|in determining many of their peculiar forms, He be- 
consists in cutting a thin slice from the surface of sward||\ieved it could be demonstrated that there was an anta- 


or old grass lands. The sods are dried and burnt, and, gonism in the electricity of the cellular and vascular tis- 
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sues, and that the peculiar organs, as the hairs and spines, | hydraulics, &e., more particularly as they have reference 
developed by those tissues were dependent on this fact.’’|| to agriculture. The structure and treatment of the dis- 
Since the above was prepared for publication, we eases of cattle, and a simple but accurate system of farm 
have received the following, ir relation to the same sub-, 2°COU"'S will form part of the Instruction. 
ject, from a scientific correspondent: || § Pupils who have at the least a knowledge of read- 
‘«¢ Many newspapers contain marvellous stories of the !"%> writing, arithmetic and grammar, will be admitied 
remarkable effects of common electricity on vegetation. | from the age of eeu 1? SIE Feats; Re pupl te 
One experiment has been minutely described and illus-| "®™4!" afier twenty. ‘Their time will be divided be- 
trated by a diagram, and consists merely of a buried wire! — in-loor wasniniages and out-door artes Dennen 
enclosing a piece of ground, and connected with iron! There will be frequent le terete both a and 
rods rising some feet above the surface like common, private, and a-enevnee ow prosciency wit Se geren them 
lightning rods. The land thus enclosed is stated to have (07 Having the Institution. They will board and lodge 
produced a very heavy crop, which it may have done| in the College. ; Each pupil will have a separate bed, 
from other causes; but to suppose that the electricity had a pits. gp gid nie * av eee o* SG AE GTN 
any influence, is of course ridiculously absurd. For the ae SaE WO Pee +" — ee | a 
wires not being insulated, the trifling amount of electric) P@!!-yeatly erenger vein: = aarnaee. Probably two va- 
fluid which may descend, passes off instantly into the’ eines Sas Se gees ee yom : whergey bo einige 
earth; and if they were insulated the case would be in) hay and corn harvest, and a longer one at Christmas.” 
no wise different. The fluid always following the best | ——_—--- 
conductor, the plants could not be electrified in the slight-|. STATE OF THE CROPS. 
est degree by any management. A man may hold a) ——— 
lightning rod in his hand in a hard thunderstorm, and|) Hirrsporo Co., N. H.—A letter dated Aug. 9, from 
receive no injury, the fluid passing through the rod di-| J. L. Eaton, East Ware, informs us that there has been 
rectly to the errth, And if the plants were actually | but little rain in that vicinity since the snow went off 
electrified, it is by no means probable that any percepti-| Jast spring—not so much as has sometimes fallen in a 
ble effect would be produced. It is well to distinguish single day. The hay crop is not more than two-thirds 
real scientific discoveries from humbugs—to diserimi-| an av erage yield, Wheat is well filled, but the heads 
nate between good bills and counterfeits.” ‘are short. Wheat has been an uncertain crop there for 
shai acendnaitiananinianinsininines | several years, owing to the worm or maggot (Cecido- 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. | myia tritici) in the head—it sometimes destroyed nearly 
ia | the whole crop. To avoid the insect, it was sowed late, 
In our last we mentioned, in a brief paragraph, that but the late sown was liable to rust. Afierwards, it Was 
this Institution was shortly to go into operation. Our thought better to risk the edheg nay by sowing early, than 
late English papers give some particulars in relation to the rust by sowing late. For the last two or three years, 
the plan on which it is to be conducted, and as agricul- till the present, the insect has not been much seen, 
tural education is beginning to be regarded with so much | his year it has appeared wager ly all wheat fields, but 
attention in this country, we presume the doings of other) !@S not been very destructive. Winter rye is Hgnt—-aeke 
nations in regard to this important subject will be looked good cqueWiering the drouth. Core on dry land will not 
upon With interest. | be much. Potatoe erop uncertain; much rain is wanted 
The Institution is located at Cirencester, in Wiltshire.; '° 8'¥¢ 4 fair crop of corn or potatoes, Phe rot has not 
Attached to it isa farm of 410 acres, 380 of which are yettroubled the potatoes in that neighborhood. The 
arable, and of a varied character of suil. The general, “TOP Ws good there last year. 
Outlines of the plan and mode of management, so far as 
we have seen, appear to be judicious, and of an economi- 
cal character. 





ALABAMA.— From JcHN H. DENT, Esq., of Eufalla, 
we have a letter dated August 7th. He gives a gloomy 
account of the cotton crop. The drouth is said to have 
**'The farm,” (it is said,) ** will be cultivated on the, been more severe than was ever known before. ‘The 
best estabiished system, and will combine the breeding eround has not been wet four inches in depth since 
and feeding of stock, with a dairy. Every description March last. There are a few neighborhoods that have 
of trial and experiment will be made in such a manner. fad timely rains, and have made fine crops. In general, 
as not to risk general results, it being the determination, Mr, D. considers the “ cotton crop at an end, and it is 
of the council that the system pursued on the farm shall daily exhibiting a more sickening appearance.” He 
be the one most profitable, and such as the pupils may says—‘* our only hope for so sad a disaster, isan advance 
adopt with confidence in their future occupations. Still, of eotton.” Corn crop is very short, but it is added 
a portion of land will be set apart for experiments with | «« by sowing grain this fall, we may have enough for 
manures and various seeds.” | domestic purposes.” 
oan ee oe — ae hae i ——— Pan | WESTERN Nrw-York.—SAMUEL WILLIAMS, writes 

a ieee ere See ts it Seen thoroughly versed 11) trom Waterloo, Aug. 10 h—“Wheat in our vicinity has 
the minutest details of good husbandry. ‘The farm la-) } oon much injured by the rust. Many pieces were struck 
borers are to be chosen with great care; and that the PU-|in our warmest driest weather. Hay is a middling 
yo ny obtain a thorough knowledge of all farming crop; oats middling, but shrink; barley, flax, and Indian 
Gperations, a portion of the work will be allotted or corn, very good; potatoes very light, but so far unin- 
their performance, The buildings are to be erected with| jured by rot. The last few days have been the hottest of 
such a view to economy of cost, that they may be Safely |\i,.6 season. Last evening, we had two inches of rain.” 
adopted on any farm of similar size and character. | ants — a : 

“The College is situated on the farm. The building’ PENNSYLYV ANIA.—A letter from A. L ANGDON ELWwyn, 
will include a large dining. hall, elass-rooms, laboratory, daied Reculver, Westchester county, Aug. 19:h, siates— 
museum, besides ranges of sleeping apartments on two) “the frost of 31st May destroyed nearly all the wheat in 
floors, throughout which the best mode of heating and! this neighborhood. Little or none of the Mediterranean 
ventilation will be adopted, and separate rooms will be ns escaped, it wee. ape Par waen ~e wat: ee 
provided in case of illness. The head master and the Vhat is known as while wheat ee injured. lhe 
profess rs will reside in the College. ‘The schools will early maturity of the Mediterranean wheat is an objection 
be under the management of the different professors, who) to it; but ma climate like a who 1s to calculate or 
will be constantly on the spot, and give their whole time | guard against summer chills$ 
to the pupils. The instruction will be conveyed not|| SourH CarorinaA.—W. B., Laurens District, writes, 
merely by lecture, but also by individual study and prac-|) Aug. 10th—** Our oat crop was a failure; wheat is light, 
tical working. Mr. Way has been chosen as chemical) but the berry is as fine as any I ever saw. Corn is 
and geologicial professor. Professors will be engaged ||searce. It is now selling at 87} cents to $1 per bushel. 
to instruct in botany, natural history, mathematics and|!I do not think the price will be sustained this fail, for in 
physics, drawing, mechanics, gemometry, dynamics, |/some parts of the state, the crop is said to be better than 
levelling, mapping, surveying, building, hydrostatics, \iever before—especially creek and river bottoms.” 
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IMPROVED SHORT-HORN BULL “KING CHARLES 2d.”—Fig. 86. 





The above is a most accurate portrait of the imported 
Short-Horn bull King Charles 2d, owned by JAmEs' 
Lenox, Esq., Netherwood, Dutchess county. ‘The pedi- 
gree of this animal is given in the fourth volume of the, 
Herc - book, as follows: 

«4154, KinG CHARLES 2d, bred by Mr, Whitaker; 
got by Sir Thomas Fairfax (3196) —d. (Lingflower,) by 
Ellerton’s bull—g. d. (Gillyflower,) by Young Colling, 
(1843)—gr. g. d., by Allison’s Danby—er. gr. g.d. by 


> 


Pink Bull, bred by Mr. Leonard Carter, of Applegarth.” | 

Mr. Lenox has also several cows imported at various: 
times. Of one of these, Red Lady, our readers will re-| 
member, we gave a fine portrait, on steel, in the first| 
no. of our present volume. Daffodil, another very supe- 
rior cow, imported with Red Lady in 1840, he has been 
so unfortunate as to lose. She died of milk-fever, shortly 
after having her calf last spring. Gayly, imported in 
1841, is a fine showy cow, evincinga great tendency to fat-| 
ten. Mr. L. has also a fine Ayrshire cow, showing ex-' 
cellent points as a milker, and for constitution. Mr. L. 
anformed us, that she was equal, for the dairy, to any 
cow in the herd. ; 

From these cows, he has several heifers, (some of 
which have now had calves,) that are very promising. 
With a yearling and a two-year-old, out of Daffodil, and 
a two-year-old anda calf out of the Ayrshire cow, by! 
King Charles 2d, we were particularly pleased. 

Mr. Lenox keeps the South Down sheep, of which he 
has a very pretty flock of about sixty. He is well 
pleased with them on account of their hardiness, and es-' 
pecially for the superior quality of their mutton. He re 
marked that he had frequently sent carcasses of the mut- 
ton to his friends, without their having any knowledge! 
eof the breed, and its excellence never failed to excite re- 
mark and inquiry in relation to it. The quality of the 
mutton of this fine breed is beginning to be properly ap-| 
preciated in our cities 

Of swine, Mr. L. showed us some very pretty Berk-| 
shires, and a very fine Neapolitan sow, with several of 


| 


her progeny of various ages, by a Berkshire boar. The 
eross bred stock look exceedingly well, being of fine, 
@e 


/and partly by oxen. 


form, and apparently hardy. We should think the best Nea- 


politans would make a desirable cross with the Berk- 


shires—especially the larger class of the latter. Mr. L. 
has several full blood Neapolitans at his place in New- 
| York, but the sow mentioned is the only one kept at the 


farm, 

The team work of the farm is done partly by horses 
Of the latter, we saw two yoke 
that were large and strong. But we were particularly 
pleased with three or four of the carriage horses which 
were shown us, One of them in particular, a colt five 
years old, bred by Mr. Neefus, near Flatbush, Long 
Island, is one of the most splendid horses we have ever 
seen, It would certainly be of service to know exactly 
how such a noble animal has been bred and reared, 

Mr, Lenox’s farm consists of upwards of two hundred 
acres, He purchased it about seven years ago, at which 
time it was much out of order. All the buildings and 
nearly all the fences have therefore been erected by Mr, 
L. who has spared no pains to render them as perfect as 
possible in their design and completion, The place em- 
braces a great variety of surface, which has rendered 
susceptible of being laid out and improved in a highly 
Ornamental and tasteful manner, The mansion, which is 
approached from the main road by a long avenue, wind- 
ing through beautiful groves, is situated on a delightful 
spot, commanding the most charming landscape views 
on the banks of the Hudson. To the south, the village 
of Newburgh, thouch seven or eight miles distant, is 
brought plainly before the eye; and all the various ob- 
jects which mark the scene, with almost every inch of 
the surface of the river may be readily seen till the noble 
siream is suddenly lost from sight in its deep gorge 
through the Highlands. To the north, also, the view is 
searcely less beautiful, embracing as it does a rich and 
varied picture of cultivated fields, thriving villages and 
towns, woods and mountains. Indeed, considered both 
in reference to its na‘ural advantages, and the embellish- 
ments which wealth and taste have hestowed, Nether- 
wood is a place exactly fitted for the abode of contem- 
‘plative and well cultiv ated minds. 
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CROWELL’S THERMOMETER CHURN—(Fig. 87.) 

These churns are recommended by those who have 
used them several years, as being superior to any other 
kind they have ever tried. ‘* The churn is constructed,” 
(say the manufacturers,) “so as to bring the milk or 
cream to the exact degree of heat which is required to 
produce the greatest quantity and best quality of butter.” 
A thermometer is placed in one end of the churn, by 
which the operator can ascertain when the milk or 
cream has the proper temperature, Which practice shows 
to be 62 degrees. If, when put in the churn, the cream 
is too cold, warm water is turned in, by means of a tunnel 
at the side of the churn—if it is too warm, cold water is 
added till the requisite degree is reached. ‘These churns, 
and also the patent-right for using them, are for sale by 
A.& Wn. A. CROWELL, manuwacturers of agricultural 
implements, Lyme-Rock, Conn. 





AURORA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 





We had the gratification of attending the fourth month. 
ly exhibition of this society, held at the village of Au- 
roraon the fifteenth of last month. It is a decisive 
proof of the energy and interest which prevails, that 
each succeeding exhibition, though occurring as often 
as each month, “has increased in brilliancy and attrac- 
tion. 


On the present occasion, the display of fruit was ne- 
cessarily small, owing to the great and general destruc- 
tion caused by the severe frosis of early summer. Seve- 
ral fine and choice collections were however presented. 
and among others about twenty different varieties in fine 
eating condition from one cultivator. We noticed three 
varieties of ripe peaches, though the crop suffered a near- 
ly total destruction this year. 

But the collection of flowers more particularly excited 
warm and general admiration. Notonly were the speci- 
mens numerous and splendid, but the tasteful arrange- 
ment for display we have scarcely if ever seen equalled. 
They occupied a platform which extends across one end| 


of the large public hall used for the occasion. On the|/. 
right and left was a fine collection of green house plants, | | 


some of them in splendid bloom: and in the centre, on! 


light shelves, rising successively to near the ceiling, and| 


extending a length of 30 feet, were a most brilliant pro 
fusion of cut flowers. arranged with great skill, the bril- 
liancy of which was much increased by transmitted light 
from behind, blending with the copious reflected light in 
front. Among the contributors were a large number 
from the immediate neighborhood, together with splen- 
did collections from Auburn, Ithaca, Rochester, and| 
other places. 

Several hundred persons were assembled to witness) 
the exhibition, and during the afternoon were addressed 
with much effect by H. R. Schooleraft, C. Mattoon, and 
Wm. H. Bogart. The awarding committees reported 


and the flowers and fruit were then sold by auction on} 


the spot, which enabled the spectators to avail them- 
Selves of 2 much better view of each specimen individu- 


ally, and to possess them if thev chose. Asanindication|,The patches from which the corn and oats are ert, 





lof the merit of the wsthiain, and the skill of the con- 
‘tributors, as well as the taste of the purchasers, it may be 
‘mentioned that at a similar sale a month before the avails 
from the cut-flowers alone amounted to about fifteen dol- 
\ pm and on the present occasion to more than twenty- 
jone dollars, several single bouquets selling freely from 
ithree to four dollars. David Thomas is President, and 
Alexander Thompson, Secretary, and to their indefatiga.- 
ble exertions, especially of the Jatter, with those of the 
entire committee, the remarkable success of an inland 
neighborhood institution such as this, is to be mainly as- 
‘eribed. 


FARM OF JAMES GOWEN. 








| 

| In the Farmer’s Cabinet for June, is a copy of the re- 
|port given by Mr. GowENn of his farm, to the Philadel. 
iphia Society for Promoting Agriculture. We should be 
pleased to copy the whole of the report, but want of 
room allows us to make only the following summary and 
extracts. 

The farm is located near Philadelphia, and now con- 
tains about 100 acres, exclusive of woodland. Mr. G, 
took possession of it in 1834, at which time it is repre- 
sented to have been ina very worn down and poor con- 
dition, from the neglect and bad management of previous 
‘owners. Mr. Gowen took away the old fences, made 
a new division of the farm, and fenced with stone-walls 
and hedges of the Osage orange, drained, and filled up 
ravines and gullies. 

The land is now brought intoa high state of cultiva- 
tion, producing 100 bushels of corn, 400 bushels potatoes, 
50 bushels wheat, &c., to the acre. He at first bought 
manure from the city, but after three or four years’ ex- 
perience, he gave up the plan, and has since made 
enough on his own premises, excepting light dressing. 
To do this he has been obliged to increase his stock of 
animals, ‘To maintain this stock,” he says, «and 
bring my land to a high state of cultivation, by the most 
efficient and economical practice, has been a leading ob- 
ject; and to accomplish this, required no ordinary ma- 
nagement on such a farm. ‘The stock in cattle has ranged 
for years, from forty to fifty head, in addition to the 
necessary horses, with a large stock of swine for breed- 
ing and fattening; and these I have fed from the pro- 
duce of the farm, except the purchasing occasionally of 
some straw, and supplies of mill feed for the horses and 
swine, and some meadow hay for the cattle, selling fre- 
quently its equivalent in timothy. During the same pe- 
riod I have sold hundreds of bushels of rye, some wheat, 
and on an average, four hundred bushels of potatoes an- 
nually, with some three to four hundred bushels of ear- 
rots, besides providing for the family. jut the chief in- 
come was derived from the cattle. 

‘¢My expenditures during the whole period, coule not 
be otherwise than large; as [ could not put up so much 
stone fence, and picket ferce, as encloses my farm with- 
out incurring a heavy outlay; but T view these improve- 
ments as cheap inthe end. It may be safely in‘erved, 
that there is not at this day, any farm of the same extent 
in this part of the country, that can so easily be worked, 
or will require so little expense for a series of years 
in keeping the fences in order, especially when the 
hedges are taken into account. I am also of opinion, 
that taking in view the condition of the soil, as to depth 
and richness, as well as its being entirely free of stones 
and other impediments, that I can make it produce as 
much as any farm of its size in any part of the country, 
for a series of years, and at as Small] an expense. 

“The secret of keeping so large astock on so little land, 
consists in my practice of partial soiling, and green crops, 
whereby I make some four or five acres do the work of 
| thirty acres, inthe “slow and easy go way.” From 
May to August, my cattle are confined to one or two 
fields, most commonly one, to which they are driven, 
more for exercise in the cooler parts of the day, than 
for pasture; they being fed in the stables early in the 
morning, at noon, and at night, with food cut for them 
from a lot adjoining the barn-yard. The food is gene- 


rally of lucerne, orchard grass and clover, Oats and corn 
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can credit, unless he has had proper experience in the 
matter, the quantity of food that one aere of lucerne, one 
of rich orchard grass and clover, and one of oats and 
corn, afford from May till August, nor can he estimate 
the great saving in manure, much less the comparatively 
good health of the cattle, from not being exposed on the 
naked fields, under a fervid sun, toiling all day in search 
of food. This practice allows me to crop almost the 


whole of the land, and to make some 120 to 150 tons of}, 
hay annually. In the fall, from August till November, |) 


the cattle have the whole range of the mowed lands, as 
I do not cut second crop grass for hay. ‘Then for win- 
ter feed, I have always an acre of sugar beet, half an 
acre of sugar parsneps; half an acre or more of carrots, 
for my horses; and generally from three to four acres 


ofturneps. I report to the Committee on Crops this]) 
geason, over 100 tons of these roots. In 1843, I gathered |) 


from one acre, 1078 bushels sugar beets. 60 Ibs, to the 
bushel; carrots at the rate of 687 bushels; sugar par- 
sneps, 868 bushels. This year 972 bushels sugar beets; 
270 bushels carrots; 700 bushels sugar parsnep; and from 
three and a half acres, 2500 bushels of turneps, sowed 
with timothy seed. 

The farm buildings consist of three substantial stone 
barns, one 70 feet by 33, another 50 by 26, and another 
hipt roof with cupola, 57 by 25, besides a large over- 


shoot stable and hay house, stable high of stone, 60 feet}, 


by 30—the lower floors of all these are made of broken 
stone and lime, planked, being vermin proof. There 
are also, a corn crib capable of holding 1200 bushels of 


corn, one barrack, ample heg-pens, and sheds for carts}) 


and wagons. ‘lhe barn buildings have been filled this 
fall to their utmost limit, except the corn crib. 


‘* A substantial stone wall encloses the principal ma- 
nure heap; the drainings from this heap are led into a 
place of deposit, in which are received also a drain that 
runs under ground from the kitchen, as well as drainings 


from the pig-pens, and the washings from all the yards.] 


These drainings form an important item in the supply of 
manure to my land; it isa saving which I cannot esti- 
mate at less than $200 a year. This liquid by a simple 
process is applied to the patches of roots, &e., and to 
this may be ascribed my great success in raising such 
crops. 

‘© Of Improved Cattle, my first effort was with the cele- 
orated ** Dairy Maid,” still owned by me. Her first calf, 
LEANDER. by Whitaker's PRINCE oF NORTHUMBERLAND, | 
was reared and kept by me, for breeding. Darry! 
Marp’s calves alone, exclusive of Leander, have already 
sold for more than $900. It would be curious to trace 
her profit at this day, by stating an account of her first 
cost, her keep, and that of her son Leander; crediting 
her by sales of her own calves and grand calves; deduct- 
ing for the portion of the capital which was invested in 
the dams that produced the grand calves. To do this, 
would extend this paper to an unusual length—suffice it 
to say, that Dairy Maid has long since paid for herself, 
and that those who laughed at me for giving $540 for 
one cow, may turn this statement over in their minds, 
and think, whether since 1838 any investment of theirs, 
to the same amount, inany other branch of husbandry, 
has paid so well. 

But there is a satisfaction beyond that of the pocket, 


and that is, that Dairy Maid’s breed will be of infinite} 
service to the country. Her calves and grand calves, are || 
pretty well scattered already—and I make no doubt, but} 
wherever found they will demonstrate the high charac- || 


ter of the parent stock. 

My sales fur the last two years, exclusive of Dairy 
Maid’s ealves, amount to over $2000. The stock now 
on hand is about 40 head, principally Durhams. ‘The 
butter sold for the last two years exceeds $750; this is a 
respectable item, when the calves that were reared, and 
the supply fur my family are taken into view. From 
eariy fall to spring, the butter averaged 70 lbs. per week 


— the quality highly appreciated abroad, as well as at 


home. 

‘**In the hog line, I have been quite successful, at 
least in bringing the animal by judicious crossing, to 
great perfectiog, $I fatted off my old Lincojn, and Berk. 





are always sowed with turneps in August. No one! shire Boars, and my Hampshire and Chester county sows, 


‘last month; they weighed from 400 to 450 Ibs., sold for 


$86.24. Have sold the last two years of pigs, designed 
‘for breeding, $150. Bacon, lard, &c., over $120, be- 
sides, having on hand 14 fine young barrows, last fall's 
pigs, now ready for slaughter, which will weigh from 
250 to 300 Ibs. each, value $150. The stock on hand 
consists of one fine boar of Lincoln, Hampshire, and 
Berkshire breed; one brood sow of Berkshire breed, 
12 shoats and seven pigs.”? 





FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 





From the circular of the Managers we give the follow- 
‘ing extracts. They are making vigorous efforts to ren- 
der the coming exhibition superior to any preceding one: 

The exhibition will be opened to the public on Mon- 
day, the 6th day of October, 1845, at 12 o’elock, M., at 
Niblo’s Garden. Broadway, in the city of New-York. 
Contributions from exhibitors will be received on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday of the previous week. To in- 
sure the most favorable locations, and the advantages of 
competition, the products of the Manufacturer, Mechanie 
and Artisan must be delivered and entered on the books 
of the Fair, on one of those days. The chance of a good 
location will be in favor of those who come the first and 
second day. Fruits, Flowers, &c., form an exception. 
The proper time for entering them will be specified in 
the agricultural and horticultural circular, or notices here- 
after to be issuued. 

On Thursday, the 9th day of October, a National Con- 
vention of Farmers and Gardeners, and Silk Culturists 
will be held. Circulars, with questions prepared, will 
be issued. Washington's Home Department of Agricul- 
ture, recommended by the Institute, and unanimously 
approved by a National Convention held last year, will 
again be urged. 

For the second week, has been assigned the show of 
cattle, horses, and other live stock, and the plowing 
and spading matches. ‘To accommodate those interested 
in the cattle show, a beautiful plot of ground has been 
secured between Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth streets, 
near the intersection of Broadway and the Fifth Avenue, 
with commodious rooms on the premises for accommo- 
modating the committees. The plowing and spading 
matches will be held in New-York, or its vicinily. For 
particulars, see agricultural circular. 

The anniversary and other addresses will also be deli- 
vered in the course of the second week. ‘The horticul- 
tural exhibition of vegetables, fruits, flowers, &c., will 
be in Niblo’s long promenade, superintended by eminent 
horticulturists. Great varieties of rare seeds have been, 
the last year, scattered by the Institute over our country, 
with the express understanding, that a portion of their 
products be brought to the Fair, to swell the beauties of 
the display. 

The best new and useful inventions will be objects of 
the highest honors. Also, establishments affording large 
varieties of specimens of well constructed agricultural 
and horticultural machines and implements; but in no 
case, for want of competition, or other cause, will any 
article be entitled to premium, if adjudged intrinsically 
not deserving particular commendation. 


DEPTH OF PLANTING CORN. 
No. 1, 1 inch deep, come up in 8} days. 


2 It “c “ 94 “ 

3, 2 “<é “ 10 “ec 
4, 23 ‘“ “c 1 114 “ 
| 5, 3 “ “ 12 “ 
| 6, 34 (73 ‘“c 13 ‘“c 
| 7,4 : “ “ 134 « 
| 8, 41 ‘ rT; 
9, 5 rT3 rT 

10, 51 “ec “cc 17} T3 

11, 6 “ ‘6 rT; 


Nos. 8, 9, and 11, were dug in 22 days; No. § was an 
‘inch below the surface, and 9 and 11, 3 inches below. 
'No. 10 was very weak and died in 10 days.— Burger. 
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INQUIRIES. |pens, cattleand sheep-yards, should be covered with a 


—_ layer of it to take all the urine and the soak of the manure. 
r rr a) 4 WwW y 
Rippon Hovses.—T. C. (Sullivan, N. Y.) We are! Where there are barn cellars, it should be kept under the 


not in possession of any more particular information in/| cattle and horse stalls. It will answer a good purpose 
regard to this kind of buildings, than we gave in our! in many cases if applied by itself, but it is better to use it 
Feb. No., (page 42 of this vol.) as mentioned, or mix ashes with it. Lime isalso useful 
CHARCOAL.—B. S. (and others.) That from hard)\in ridding it of acids, noxious to vegetation, which it 
wood is considered best for agricultural purposes, and) sometimes contains. (Get Dr. Dana’s ** Muck Manual.*) 
we believe that from maple is as good as any. Pine|) gugsrrruTe ror WHITE LEAD.—P. (Uniontown, Pa.) 
and hemlock make tighter coal—whether the same weight) From experience, we are unable to say what recipe 
of it would be worth as much as that from hard wood,|) would prove best, but prefer the following to any we at 
wecannot tell. ‘Try both kinds, and you may then know. | is;esent recollect . 








| 


Ick-HoUSE.—** What is the most approved plan of con- Take one bushel of unslacked lime, and slack it with 
structing an ice-house, where ihe springs at certain sea- cold water; when slacked add to it 20 Ibs. of Spanish 
sons of the year, are within tour feet of the surface off whiting, 17 Ibs. of salt, and 12 lbs. of sugar. Strain this 
the ground?” Query by «B. 8.” If any one will an-| mixture through a wire sieve, and it will be fit for use, 
swer it, we shall feel obliged. after reducing with cold water. This is intended for the 

3URNT CLAy.—B.S. We should think unburnt clay| ‘outside of buildings, or where it is exposed to the 
would be best for a sandy soil, because by burning it loses) weather. Two coats should be laid on wood, and three 
in a great measure its adhesiveness, and its attraction for|;on brick. A whitewash brush may be used for laying it 
water, which constitute its value for sand. We have no||on, and each coat must be dried before the next is ap- 
personal experience in burning clay, though we have plied. This may be made any color you please. For 
partially witnessed the process. It can best be described | aw color, instead of the whiting use yellow ochre; 
in the language of Mr, Rham, in his “ Dictionary of the| for lemon color, ochre and chrome yellow; for lead or 
Farm :” | slate color, lampblack; for blue, indigo; or green, chrome 





*¢'To burn clay, it is dug outin lumps and dried; heaps green. 
are made of these at reguiar distances in the field, with!) MACHINE FOR LOADING sTONES.—G. B. (Frederick 
asmell cavity in the centre, in which dry furze and| Co., Md.,) wishes to learn whether there is in use a 
brush-wood are introduced, This being lighted, the fire! simple, cheaply constructed machine, suitable for load- 
is allowed to burn slowly, and the smoke kept in by add-| ing stones of four or five hundred weight, that one or 
ing a sod or clod wherever it bursts out. When the||two hands could work. 
heap is once burning, more clay may be added, even LAWRENCE'S LEVER BUCKLE.—The depot for the 
without being dry, and the combustion goes on without) sale of this article is CORNELL & BrorHers, 209 Pear]- 
other fuel. It must be so managed as to bake the clay) street, New-York. 
without heating it too much; and when the heaps are THE Porprpy—Ortum.—A SUBSCRIBER, (Petersville, 
cooled and opened, the whole should appear pulverized, Md.) We are unable to say how many pots of opium 
and of a red color, if oxide of iron exists in the soil, A can be produced per acre. The somniferous poppy may 
coat of two or three inches thick, spread on a field and. be readily grown in this latitude—indeed several varie- 
plowed in, will greatly improve its texture; but suffi-, ties of it are common in flower-gardens—but the narcotic 
cient animal or vegetable manure must be added to make juice which it affords, is said to be much less potent than 
it fertile.’ that produced in hotter countries. We do not know 

SOAKING SEED-WHEAT.—A. W. (Huntington, L. 1.) hether it could be profitably cultivated in the latitude 
The length of time the grain may safely remain in the solu- of Maryland. Gath ale : eer 
tion, depends much on the degree of temperature in __ INJURY To AN Ox’s EYE.—A, L. (St. Joseph, Mich.) 
which it is kept. Mr. Campbell soaked his seeds in l'reat the eyeas you would your own, if it had received 
muriate and sulphate of ammonia, from forty to sixty the same injury. ia Sim Pee oer &, Se ou 
hours, in a temperature of 70 degrees. We presume table-salt blown in through a quill, will probably take 
there would be no risk in soaking wheat twenty-four It of. i - ' 
hours at that temperature. SWEET SCENTED CLOVER.—A,. L. It is not worth 


| , much for fodder. 
| Su ‘ ‘E P ONT —— . rrist j N bol ’ . r, . . 
SULPHATE oF Ammonta.—C. F. (Morristown, N, Y.) SrED SowER,—J, F. A. (Zanesville, 0.) The price 


Ss 3 g ia is > sed instead ¢ ig j : é . . . , 
ulph ate of a ta is often us rile ” a Payor 1M of Seward’s machine, (mentioned in the April number) 
] ef » Tr Ss . e , a Ss . 7 . ‘ aa) 
see i -—" . xpel iment bent i" decide Ae rich 1s is S10. It would sow mustard well. Chere are several 
4 the bes e do not particularly know about Dh other machines, varying in price. The Boston agricul- 


Veuehtwanger’s compound of sulphate of ammonia, ni- 


tural warehouses would be likely to furnish an assort- 
trate of soda, Ke. 


ment of such articles. Lewis’ machine is highly re- 
' Sanpy LAnp.—A. W. The soil would probably be, commended, and is undoubtedly one of the besi. It is 
improved by spreading on clay or any good soil of amore. for sale in Boston. 

compact nature than that of the field. Weare not aware 
of any objection to the use of lime where ashes have for- 
merly been applied. ‘The lime had better be kept near 
the surface. 

“Hooks,”"—L. F. S. (Highgate.) The only remedy 
we have ever heard for this disease, is to cut out the 
gristly substance which grows in the eye. We believe 
this is done by the use of small hooks and sharp scissors. 


Sirk CuLrrurE.—** A Subseriber.””,. We know of no 

‘¢ periodical? at present published on this subject. If a 

| treatise is what is wanted, a copy of Whitmarsh’s Manu- 
| al ean be had at this office. 


—= ww o- 


= 





SEEDS OF THE LARC J. B. (Van Buren, N. Y ) 
We suppose it is the seed of the Seotech Larch that is 
wanted. They could not be had in any considerable 
aie , ' ‘ | quantity without importing them. The best way would 
C ASTOR- OIL BEAN. a H. (Troy, Miss.,) wishes to; probably be to import the young trees from Seotland. 
be informed of the proper mode of harvesting this plant, | We cannot sav what they would cost. If any one in this 
and of manufacturing and clarifying the oil. country has them for sale, they would do well to inform 
HusskEy’s CorN AND CoB CRUSHER.—The proprietor! us. 
of this article is requested to give information through || ‘© MowInG MACHINE.”—J. 8S. (Prospect Hall.) The 
the Cultivator what speed per minute the machine should | machines used for cutting wheat are commonly called 
have, and how to prevent the steel cutter from choking | harvesting machines. We are not aware of any reason 
s0 as to stop the machine. why they may not cut oats as well as wheat, 

SwAMpP muUcK, CHaRcoAL, &c.—B. N. (Ipswich, N.|) Woap.—J.D. F. (Schuyler, N.Y.) As it is too late 
H.) Swamps should first be drained. The wild growth | for any information in regard to culture to be useful th's 
should then be subdued. and they may be sown with! season, we only give from the “Flemish Husbandry ” 


grass-seed, or cultivated, as may be deemed most profit | some remarks on curing. The leaves begin to be fit for 
able. One of the best modes of using muck is to mix it} gather'ng when they turn down, and turn slighty yel- 


with animal manure, especially to absorb urine. Hog-! low. A dry time is necessary for gathering, which is 


ys 
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repeated three or four times as the leaves arrive at the! 
proper state of maturity. If any dust adhere to the leaves 
they should be slightly washed, and set to dry in the sun. 
They are the better fora slight drying before they are! 
earried to the mill. They should never be heaped in the} 
fresh state so as to excite the least fermentation. They) 
are ground into a paste in a mill constructed like an oil| 
mill. The paste is well pressed with the hands and feet 
under a shed, and made into one or more heaps, of which 
the surface is made smooth. ‘There it heats, anda hard) 
crust is formed on the surface, which must not be broken! 
on any account; all cracks in it are immediately stopped | 
with some paste. In a fortnight the fermentation is com- 
pleted, which is known by the cessation of the strong 
ammoniacal smell, diffused during the time of its con- 
tinuance. The mass is then broken up, and the crust is 
well mixed with the interior parts. The whole is form- 
ed by the hands into balls of about one pound weight) 
each, and then pressed into oblong moulds and formed 
into cakes like small bricks. These being carefully dried 
are fit for sale. 

CHARLOCK, oR WiLp MustTarv.—A, E. (Cicero, N. 
Y.,) wishes to know the best mode of eradicating this 


plant. His course so far has been to pull up every stalk 
as soon as it appears, Is there a better or more economi- 
cal way ? 





CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 





IMPROVED FARMING.—‘‘ EXPERIMENT,” Easton, Tal- 
bot county, Maryland, informs us that in 1840, he bought 
a farm of 200 acres, of what was considered worn-out 
land. ‘The year before he bought it, it was cultivated by a 





. . } | 


The drouth, Mr. R. says, “ has been truly distressing. 
The corn crop cannot be more than one-third the usual 
yield—the eat crop very small. Wheat has done well 
both in quantity and quality.” 


BLACK-LEG In CALVES.—E. HAMMOND, Conesville, 
‘says in regard to this disease—*‘ Be as careful of your 
‘calves as though they were made of flesh and blood, 
Give them therefore a dry stable or house to winter in, 
‘and instead of giving them an ounce of sa!t-petre once in 
three weeks, just give them a good tea-spoonful once 
a week. But mind and keep their feet dry—this 1 the 
‘grand secret. They need good water too, as often as 
do your horses—see that they have it.” 

CULTURE oF PoTATOES.—S. WIDNEY, Piqua, O., in- 
forms us that he successfully cultivates potatoes on the 
following plan. Plant in hills, and when the potatoes 





\|are about an inch out of the ground, take a light plow 


and run it so close to them as to cover them lightly with 
earth. Whenthey get through thisan inch or so, cross- 
plow them, covering up as before. This mode is stated 
to be equal to the best hoeing, besides being a great 
saving of labor. Mr. W. states that he has practiced 
this mode for several years, and has never lost a hill, or 
had them at all injured by covering. 

AGRICULTURAL SocIETIES AND PAPERS.—Mr. Wid- 
ney informs us that an Agricultural Society was organ- 
ized in Miami county lastyear, that a fair was held at 
which a large concourse of farmers attended, bringing a 
respectable amount of good stock, &c., that the funds and 
‘general concerns of the society are in good condition, 
;and that there is every prospect of success. Speaking of 
ithe advantages of agricultural papers, Mr. Widney says— 








man who was thought a good farmer, and its produce||“ By reading the Cultivator for the last eight years, I 
was 410 bushels of corn, 31 bushels of wheat, and 115 |have derived a cash profit of at least fifty dollars per year, 
bushels of oats, “all told, and no hay nor pasturage.” Its||in the way of improved cultivation and farming econo- 
present produce is stated at 1,200 bushels corn, 100, my generally.” 

bushels wheat, and 800 bushels oats; which crops at ai! SALTPETRE FoR BrEF—CorTron BEDs.—ALEXAN- 

° . ° ° : L 1] . ° . ° 
fair cash valuation, would give an income over the year) per LEEDs, Esq., St. Joseph, Michigan, writes us— 
y , 1.» | g 


1839, of $515.10. In addition to the above crops, there) 
have been raised for the two last years, from 300 to) 


500 bushels of potatoes each year, as well as from 200 to 


500 bushels of turneps and beets, with such other vegeta-| 
bles as are commonly cultivated in a garden, and from!| 
five to ten tons of good hay.” The stock kept is one, 
saddle and carriage-horse, two work horses, one mule, | 
fifteen head of cattle, (on an average,) and from four to) 
six hogs, the latter confined in pens, and kept constantly) 
in the manufacture of compost from leaves, straw, earth! 
from the woods, muck, &c. As much manure is also) 
made from the cattle and horses as is practicable, by pro-| 
viding materials for absorbing the urine, &c., all which! 
is applied to the land. The writer states that he gave! 
$1120 for his farm, which was considered very high. | 
In regard to the expense of management, he says—‘* I 
keep two men; one of which runs the cart nearly all a 
year, hauling wood, hay, manure, and materials for making 
it, going to mill, &e.; the other performs the farm-work, 
with such help as he gets from the carter. 
two hands I pay $110 a year, including clothes, &c.” 


CULTURE OF POTATOES—DRoUTH IN ViRGINIA.—Mr. 
H. R. Ropey, Hopewell, Va., states that he has been 
successful by cultivating potatoes by the following mode. 
He breaks up a piece of sward land in the fall or spring, 
and about the 20th of June re-plows it. Lays off the | 
rows four feet apart, and plants the pieces of potatoes a) 
foot in the row. He states that he has found no differ- 
ence in planting large or small potatoes, either in quantity 
or quality, and he prefers cutting up small, as he thinks! 
one good eye better than two or more. When the tops| 
are about six or eight inches high, he runs the plow 
close to the potatoes and throws the earth away, and 
then turns the earth immediately back, and follows with 
the hoes. ‘This is all the working they get. We think 
common experience does not agree with Mr. Robey’s 
remarks about the product of small potatoes, and cutting 
potatoes for planting very small. 

Mr. Robey states that the potatoe crop in his neigh- 
borhood this season must be small, even with a good | 
season, for the farmers could not get seed to plant. 
Potatoe rot hagnot made its appearance in that section. 








For these}! 


'‘¢In curing my beef last fall, I used saleratus in place of 
saltpetre, and I never had better beef. 

‘You spoke of “ cotton beds” in your Dec. No., °44. 
I have been using them in my family for several years, 
made of ‘batting.’ In summer they are cool and com- 
fortable, and in winter equal to any feather bed. They 
are made like matresses, sewed through and through at 
‘every six or eight inches.” 
| To cuRE THE Scours IN HorsEs.—Dissolve a piece 
of opium as large as a common sized chestnut in one pint 
of brandy, and pour it down from a bottle at one dose. 
I have given it, and ordered it in anumber of cases and 
never knew it to fail to effect a final cure. Laudanum 
iwill answer the same purpose, if you can ascertain its 
‘strength so as to know how muchtogive. R. Burrir. 

Goop SHEEP.—Mr. REED Burritt, of Burdett, N. 
Y., informs us that he has a flock of 242 sheep, which 
yielded on the average, at the last shearing “a fraction 
over four Ibs. two oz. per head—well washed on the 
sheep’s back. One wether gave seven Ibs. fourteen oz., 
one ewe seven lbs. seven 0z.” Two bucks, one a year- 
ling and the other a two-year-old, purchased of Mr. R. 
A. Avery, of Galway, N. Y., gave eight Ibs. five oz., 
(the oldest,) and six Ibs. three oz., (the youngest.) 

Mr. Burritt has 14 ewes and two young bucks which 
he purchased of S. W. Jewett, of Vt. One of the bucks 
‘is two years old, and the other isa yearling. The two- 
year-old was not sheared; the yearling’s fleece weighed 
iseven Ibs. fourteen ounces, ** well washed on his back.” 
Mr. B. has also 13 ewes and a yearling buek which he 
‘purchased of John T. Rich, of Shoreham, Vt. [He 
refers to the Cultivator for 1844, page 378 for pedigrees 
of Mr. Rich’s sheep.] The two lots were mostly one 
and two years old. ‘Messrs. Jewett & Rich,” says 
Mr. Burritt, “‘ thought they would average five Ibs. of 
wool per head; but they came a little short of that as 
might have been expected, considering they came a 
long and tedious journey in the month of April, and 
were sheared fifteen days earlier than any of them were 
last year.” Mr. Burrit gives his sheep through the win- 





ter, half a gill of corn or a gill of oats per head, daily, 
and feeds them with straw at noon, and hay morning and 
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evening; having good sheds, which are carefully kept | FIRE-BLIGHT. 
dry and clean by littering with straw as often as is | 
necessary. | The opinion that fire-blight in the pear tree is fre- 


In a subsequent letter from Mr. Burritt, we have re- | quently if not usually caused by the influence of frost on 
ceived samples of his wool, which can be seen at this|the imperfectly ripened wood, ia now very generally 
office. He states that he paid for the 30 sheep he bought) adopted, and some interesting cases in corroboration have 
in Vermont, $660—that it cost $90 to get them home, occurred the present summer, 
making the whole cost $750. || We have had no frost so severe as this,” observes 

LARGE FLEECES.—Mr. A. L. BINGHAM of Cornwall, | D. Thomas, in the Ohio Cultivator, ‘and as late in the 
Vt., writes us as follows :—*I notice in the last number Season, since the year 1817. It has given us a new chap- 
of the Cultivator, a stump against the whole world. It ter in the history of fire-blight.” * * It has pro- 
is a very difficult matter to find a flock of sheep that will duced ten times more fire-blight than I ever saw before. 
supersede every thing else, without finding something \It was not confined to the pear tree, though that suffered 
that will match them; consequently I am inclined to give Ost; but the apple tree and the quince tree share largely 
you the result of the shearing of my sheep. In looking |in the calamity; and even the cherry tree, which was 
over my minutes, I find it to stand as follows: 48 paular ,Rot on the list of such as were susceptible of this malady, 
merino ewes, with lambs by their sides, and two rams, id not escape.” 
averaged me 6 pounds 2! ounces of well washed wool|| The new shoots of fruit trees, being young, fresh, and 
per head. One buck, the Vermont Hero, 12 pounds 7 |Succulent, were peculiarly susceptible of injury by frost, 
ounces—the other, the American Tiger, three years old,| Which operated on them with as great facility as the frost 
12 pounds 10 ounces—one ewe sheared 9 pounds—four Of Winter operates upon the young shoots which grow 
others between 8 and 9 pounds—the remainder between late in summer or in autumn, producing blight in the or- 
4 and 7 pounds per head. Fifty-two yearling ewes, in-||dinary way. Most of these young spring shoots escaped ; 
cluding two rams, averaged 6 pounds 34 ounces—one 4 portion were killed at once by the frost ; and another 
yearling buck 8 pounds 14 ounces—another 8 pounds 9 Portion, a large one, thoagh not killed immediately, were 
ounces. Sixty Gaudaloupe breeding ewes averaged me |S0 affected as to cause a diseased action in the sap, or a 
a fraction less. I should like to know how many Mr.|/P0isonous fermentation, which after a time resulted in 
Randall took his averages from, whether they were al] \the death of the branch or tree, 
breeding ewes or yearlings, and how much the average’! That the fire-blight thus resulting, was not the effect 
was in pounds and ounces. Will he give us the result, of the cold of last winter, was conclusively shown by the 
so that we can see how we stand? So I would say old fact that no appearance of the disease was seen before the 
Cornwall against the world.” frost; but immediately after the frost, it was observed to 

Heavy FLeece.—Mr. BuEL WaRNeER, of Cornwall, be taking place all through the country; and from that 
Vermont, writes, that having seen in our last, an account| Period to the present time, which is near the latter part 
of the fleeces yielded by Mr. Randall's sheep, and no- of summer, new cases have been continually taking place. 
ticing that Cortland ‘offers against the world,” he A Stevens pear tree showed no indications of the disaster 
was induced to send us the weight of a yearling buck of Until operated on by the intense heat of the present mid- 
his, own brother to Mr. R.’s heavy fleeced one. Mr, Summer, and a young Bartlett was seen the present week 
Warner states that his sheep was yeaned the first week in t0 be suffering from the first stages of the malady, in one 
April, 1844, and was sheared the 23d of June last. The of its limbs. A Florence cherry tree died a few weeks 
fleece weighed 9 lbs 5 ounces, well washed and in good Only after the frost. In no case has the most rigid exa- 
condition. ‘This, he says, is over a pound more than ™'nation detected the slightest indication of the presence 
Mr. R.’s gave at the first shearing. Accompanying this Of an insect or of his ravages. 
account, was a sample of the wool. It isclean, andof| The great variation in appearance, and the irregular 
remarkable quality for such weight. The weight of the manner of attack, are worthy of notice. In some cases, 
sheep is 116 pounds. He, as wellas Mr. R,’s buck, were the malady appeared to be simple death or cessation of 
by Mr. Jewett's Fortune. Mr. Warner also states that! growth, the leaves gradually withering, without that 
Mr. Jewett sold last year, a March lamb to Mr. Foot, a sudden change to a black color which shows the presence 
neighbor of Mr. W.’s, which sheared on the 20th of June ‘of poisonous sap in the branches, produced by freezing 
last, 11 pounds of wool. | and partial decomposition. In other cases the latter 

Epiror oF THE CULTIVATOR—Will you permit one! Symptoms were fully developed. Again, in some cases, 
of your Boston subscribers to make a suggestion to the Single or small twigs only were destroyed on the tree; 
dairyman of New-York, Vermont, &c. For several’ !" others, large limbs or large portions of the bark were 
years past, I have noticed that butter, which was per-| affected. 
fectly sweet at the time it was purchased, has acquired | 
towards the latter part of the season, (say March to May,) || 
a bitterish taste in the outer portion of the mass, which || 
rendered it totally unfit for the table. As this was en-|| New work on SHEEP.—“< THE AMERICAN SHEP 
tirely different from the rancid taste incident to badly | erp,” by L. A. MorrELt, Esq., of Lake Ridge, Tomp- 
made butter, I have attributed it to some quality inherent) jing county, N. Y., will soon be issued by Messrs. HAr- 
in the wood of which the firkins were made, probably | PERS. From our knowledge of Mr. MorREt1, and from 
owing to the circumstance of its being wrought in a) haying read a considerable portion of the work, we have 
green state. If this be the case, I should think it very’ no hesitation in saying it will possess a practical charae.- 
desirable that those farmers who are in the habit of ‘ter which cannot fail to render it highly valuable to 
packing butter for distant markets, should procure for that sheep-owners in all parts of the country. Previous to its 
purpose Only such vessels as are made of properly sea- || soing to press, the work was submitted to the examina- 
soned wood. C. | of the Executive Board of the New-York State Agricul- 

Mr. Epiror—I have pursued an effectual method of tural Society, by whom it was recommended in the fol- 
exterminating burdocks. I leave them to grow until) lowing language :—* The committee have great pleasure 
warm weather is fully set in, and the plants filled with in recommending the work to the attention of wool 
sap. I prefer leaving the middle stalk set, but am care-|' growers and others interested in the breeding and ma 
ful to take them previous to budding. With a strong) nagement of sheep, as One containing a large amount of 
spade I cut the roots two or three inches under the sur-| practical and scientific information on a most important 
face, drawing the spade directly back without removing || branch of American agriculture.” We are authorized to 
the earth, plucking the top part up with my hand, and) state that an opportunity will be presented at the coming 
stamping the earth firmly over the remaining part to||State Fair at Utiea, for procuring copies of Mr. Mor- 
prevent a free circulation of air; and few of them will RELL’s book, It will be recollected that Mr. M, offered 
sprout. Such as do, will be only a weak and sickly|a premium for the best plan of a sheep-barn. [le re- 
progeny, and a repeated application of the spade wiill||quests us to state that the first premium was awarded to 
prove a cheap and successful exterminator. S. N. H. | M. Y. Tilden, of New Lebanon, Columbia co.; the se 
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cond to Richard Morgan, of Aurora, Cayuga co., and the 


third to Dr. Chapin, of Providence, R. I. 


FOREIGN. 








We have English papers to the 2d of August. The 
grain harvest will be Jate, owing to the want of suffi- 
ciently warm weather. Should the weather have proved 
favorable through the last month, a fuil average supply 
of wheat will be gathered in most parts of the kingdom. 


Barley is good, excepting its having been injured in| 


some sections by lodging. Very large growths are ex- 
pected of oats, beans, and peas. Hay is abundant, 

The Exhibition of the Royal Agricultural Society at 
Shrewsbury took place from the 12th to the 18th of July. 


The show of stock was considered upon the whole high-| 


ly satisfactory, and fully answering the purposes intend- 
ed by the society. 

At the auction sale which took place after the show, 
several Short Horn bulls sold at from 40 to 59 guineas 
each; and Hereford bulls at 40 to 50 guineas, and one for 
99 guineas. South Down bucks sold for £11 to £15 
each. Pigs, £7 each. 

The exhibition of implements is said to have been far 
short of what has been seen at previous meetings of the 
society. 

The society continues to increase in numbers and 
wealth, Its present list of members is nearly 9,000, and 
ils funded property above £9,000. 





PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


New-York, August 22, 1845. 


COTTON.—But little has been done in the staple. At Savan- || 


nah, sales were made of 100 bales, 6a7} cts. At N. Orleans, 13 
bales good new at 8 cts. 

BUTTER.—Western, 12a15—Goshen, 16a20. 

CHEESE—6a6}. 

FLOUR —- Genesee, from new wheat, $4.62}—Ohio, #4.43a$4.50, 

GRKAIN—Wheat, nothing doing—no new crop in market. 

HEMP—Dew rotted, per ton, $63a%70—water rotted, $90a3110 

HOPS—per |b. 13a14 cents. 

HAMS—scarce and firm at 7}a7} cts. 

BEEF—-Mess, $9a$9.75. 

LAR D—+as}. 

PORK—new mess $13.87}—prime, $10.75a$10.875. 

TOBACCO—Kentucky, per lb. 3 cents—Connecticut seed leaf, 
Pall). 

WOOL—(Boston prices ) Aug. 23: 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per Ib....... $0.37a0.40 





American full blood fleeces......... Shep orevwidee 35a0.37 
< three-fourths blood fleeces,........ 33a0 .35 
sf half blood Re iecieds. 31a9.32 
5 one-fourth blood and common,.... 2=a0.30 

NOTICE. 


HE undersigned is happy to give notice that the added improve- 
- ments this season by the Subscriber to the ‘* Warren’s Improved 
Patent Horse Power and Thresher,”’? have secured increasing suc- 
cess and satisfaction to all, as was confidently anticipated. The 
public can now be fully satisfied that these machines are superior in 
all respects to any others for their low price. 
Two Horse Power and Thresher together, only $75. 
These Machines are made and sold in this city only by the sole 
agent, JAS, PLANT, 
Successor to L. Rostwick & Co., 5 Burling slip, N. Y. City. 
SHORT HORN DURHAMS FOR SALE. 
HEAD of this valuable breed of animals are now offered for 
e/ sale by the subscriber, having more than he can well Keep on 
his farm, viz: Rose, 9 years old, a good milker, having given 25 
quarts Per day, on pasture only. She is in calf by my prize 
bull Meteor, and will drop her calf about the middle of August 
Empress, nearly as good a milker as Rose. She dropped her 
ealf abouta month ago, and will be bulled by Meteor. Eunice, 
5 years old, white, bulled by my imported bull Duke of Wellington, 
25th of June, a good milker ; herdam has given 32 quarts of milk a 
day on pasture only. Julia, four-year-old heifer, recently bulled by 
Meteor. Lily, two-year-old-heifer, white, bulled by Meteor, 9th 
of June, and three yearling heifers, roan, red. and white, got by 


Wellington and Meteor. A yearling bull, got by Meteor, out of a} 


cow bred by Charles H Hall, Esq., of Harlem. The Cows above 
named were bred by the Bullocks, of Albany county, and their 
fescendants. This stock has the reputation of being good milk- 
ers. Gentlemen desirous of procuring the blood of the celebra- 
tei herd of ‘Thomas Bates, Esq., ef Yorkshire, can do so, with 
a cross of the Bullock stock, as the sires of the young an‘mals 


are from that gentleman’s herd. and the cows are in calf by the) 


same bulls. This strain of blood can hardly fail to make good 


mulkers  Let'ers, post paid, will receive an answer. The animals 
will be sol from $100 to $125 a head <A credit from 6 to 12 
Months will be given for approved paper GEO. VAIL. 


Proy, July 25, 1949@2n, 





PORTABLE MILLS. 
f ig-w undersigned would again call attention to the Patent Portable 
Burr Stone Mills, for which he is sole agent in this city. Prices 

| at retail, for 12, 15, 18, and 24 inch, $35. $55, $85. $100. 
| These are Very useful for a dry season, and where horse or steam 
|| power may be used. One-third power is saved by their peculiar 
|}construction, while their extra speed causes very rapid grinding. 
1] J. PLANT, 5 Burling slip, N. Y. Cily. 





| SALE OF DEVON CArTLE. 

P. BECK will sell at public sale, on Wednesday, the 15th 
« of October next, at his dwel yin Sheldon, Wyoming Co., 
||N- Y., a large portion of his valuab stock of pure Devon cuttle, 
|| Consisting of calves, vearlings, &c , steers, heifers, cows and bulls, 
||of various ages. One year’s credit will be given on approved 
|;credit to all who wish it. 
|| Sheldon, August 20th, 1845. 











|, SANDFORD’S PATENT STRAW AND HAY CUT- 
| TER. 
|| "TYHE subscriber is made sole agent in this city for the sale of this 
1} most valuable machine It is deemed superior to any others 
||heretofore offered to the public. Its construction is such as to cut 
very rapidly and fine, and the knives are €asily kept in order. Re- 
|| tail price, only $15. J. PLANT, 5 Burling-slip, N. Y city. 
G. W. RYCKMAN, 
NSPECTOR OF HOPS, No. 50 Water-street, between Old and 
| Coenties-slip, New-York.—The subscriber has completed a re 
|gular correspondence in England, Germany, France, and through- 
}) out this country, in relation to the growth, and quantity of Hops 
|| raised. and the probable demand and prices for AMERICAN HOPS 
‘both at home and in Europe. His sources of correct information 
are not surpassed by any other individual engaged in the business, 
jand from his many years experience. he knows that he will be ena. 
bled to give the most entire satistaction. He gives his personal at 
ltention to the sale of all Hops consigned to him. 
>= Advances made on all produce consigned to him for sale. 
New- York, Aug. 20, 1845.—It. 














| FRUIT TREES. 
|| TS subscribers are now ready to receive orders for superior 
| Fruit Trees, viz: APPLES, PLuMs, PEARS, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
| Quinces, &e., &e., from their new and extensive nursery, Their 
jjassortment, Which they offer for sale the coming fall, is very large 
jjand fine. The trees are handsome, thrifty, and of the most suitable 
llsize and age for transplanting, and being propagated by the propri- 
‘etors themselves with the most scrupulous care, either from | earing 
|trees in their own grounds, or from others of undoubted genuineness, 
land being in every other respect until they are sent from the nursery, 
liunder their ramediate personal supervision, they can be confidently 
jrecommended. 
| Jt is expected that all orders coming from persons unknown to 
the proprietors, will be accompanied by a remittance, or that some 
' responsible reference will be given. Orders are entered on the 
|order book, to be forwarded as soon as practicable in the fall. Or- 
iders respectfully solicitied, and will receive prompt attention. 
WILSON. THORBURN & TELLER, or 
WM. THORBURN, Seedsman, 35 Broadway, 

Albany, Sept. 1—3t. 

> A liberal discount made to those who purchase to sell again, 
lor by wholesale 
I|- a a ee ae See 
\| NEW AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE, 
| \ ADE by the Lodi Manutacturing Co., may be had by applica- 
{4 tion at the office of the Company, No 51 Liberty-street, 
iNew-York. or by addressing a letter (post paid) with diree- 
sions how to ship, ‘&e.. to “The Lodi Manufacturing Co., New- 
York.”? The price for it, delivered anywhere in New-York city, 
free of cartage. &c., is as follows: For one barrel, $2.00: for two 
ibbls., $3.50; for three barrels, $5.00; four barrels, S6.€s; five 
lparrels, $8.00; six barrels, 89.75; and for any quantity over six 
Jbarrels, $1.50 per barrel. Pamphlets and instructions for its use, 
| may be obtained gratis at our office. 

The Lodi Manufacturing Co., defy competition in the art of mak- 
|| ing a cheap, powerful, and /asting manure, and strenuously invite a 

fair trial between an equal cost of the’ poudrette, and an equal cost 

|| of the best guano in existence. 
| It is hoped that the snecessful trial of poudrette upon wheat, on 
|| Long Island, the last season, will encourage many others in other 
iparts of the country, to make a trial of its effects this season — Quan- 
itity per acre for wheat is 10 barrels, or 40 bushels, sown broadcast 
with the seed, and harrowed in 

Sept. 1—-2t. 

















SOMETHING NEW—IMPORTANT TO SMALL 
FARMERS. 


IE. undersigned has completed a Threshing Machine for hand 
power, one of which may be seen at his ware-rooms. It is 
ascertained that a man and boy can readily thresh 5 bushels per hour 
clean, and the straw be saved so as to be bundled and fitted for mar- 

ket. ; 
\| More than one quality will probably be made, and the prices vary 
|| from $25 to $50 each. Fixed prices will be established heres ter 
i} All orders (post paid) will be now attended to, and cas orders 
premptly supplied. J. PLANT, 
5 Burling slip, N. ¥ Civ. 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINES, &c. 


7 OW in store for sale, Best Premitm Fanning Mills, Straw Cut- 
ters, Portuble Stone Mulls, Plows, &c .&e Orders will be at 
tended to promptly by J. PLANT, 5 Burling-slip, N. Y. city. 


FAN MILL AND CRADLE MANUFACTORY, 
TYVHE subscribers continue to manufacture Fan Mills and Grain 

Cradles of the very best quality. The subscribers have recently 
improved their Fan Mills, so that wheat and all other kinds of grain 





and secds are thoroughly cleaned by being run through the muil!| 


once. Said improvement has been secured by letters patent, bear- 
ing date the 10th day of July, 1545. 

Notwiths tanding the |: ibor and expense which we have bestowed 
upon the improvement of our Fan-Mills, we are enabled to furnish 
the * Patent Fan-Mills’’ at the same prices which we have received 
for miils heretofore manufactured by us. 

We manufacture four different sizes of Fan-Mills, Seven sieves to 
each mill Prices from $21 to $27. according to size. 

Orders from abroad promptly filled, and a liberal discount to! 
dealers. I. T. GRANT, 

D. H. VIALL. 

Schaghticoke, Junction P. O., Rensselaer Co , N. Y. 


| FARM FOR SALE. 


and 


} 
| | ‘ 


XHE subscriber offers for sale the farm upon whic} 
- sides, situate in the village of Auburn, in the county o + 
ga, and contaiming 1004 acres 


e now re 


| This farm les upon the south side of the western turnpike, (iow 
|| Genesee-st., Auburn,) and is well known as having been Ui 
ience of Hon. Nathaniel Garrow, deceased, tor many years 


The buildings, fences and other erections thereon, are ample 
n good repair; the soil will vie with that of any other tarm in 
| Western New-York, for fertility, variety and earliness of vegeta- 
lon. Great attention has been paid ae well by the former as aisv 


(99 the present owner, to the selection and cultivation of cuoice 
}truit, and there is noW upon the farm, in full bearing, a great afun- 
idance of the best varieties of apples, pears, cherries, peaches, 


|}grapes, &c. &ec. The tarm is well watered, durable springs. wluch 
|| give a never tailing and ample supply. 

The location is believed io be as desirable as that of any other 
Jarm in the state, as Well for farming purposes as also for the resi- 
|dence of the gentleman or a man of business, being withing a tew 
| minute s walk trom the Rail Road Depot, and within a few rods of 


}jthe Female Seminary, 


A credit ge be given, if desired, for a large portion of the pur- 
chase money, for a term of years upon payment of interest annual- 


lly ; ieananiae may be made of the subscriber upon the premises, of 


We the subscribers certify that we have witnessed the oper: ation || L UTHER ‘I'ucKER, Esq., Editor Cultivator, Albany, or of Davin 


of I. T. Grant & Co.’s “ Patent Faun-MIll,’ upon wheat and all|| 
kinds of grain and seeds, and have no hesit: ition in pronouncing it} 
superior to any mill now in use. The operation of cleaning wheat 
is performed with one-half the time and labor required by other 
mills, as it chaffs and screens at the same time. All kinds of grain 
and seeds are thoroughly cleaned by being run through the mill | 
once. We cheerfully recommend. and advise all farmers wi ho| 
wish to purchase a fan-mill, to purchase the * Patent Fan-Mill”’ 
manufactured by I. T. Grant & Co. 

John M. Mott, 

L. D. Eddy, 

Cha’s J. Wilber, 

James H_ Rice, 

Moses Buckley, 

P.G Williman, 


H. K. Duer, 

John Case, 

Henry P. Stuntz, 

Philip H. Stuatz, 

Edwin Smith, 

James G Gordon, 
Calvin Morse, George W. Corry, 
James H. Jones, Francis Crocker, 

Wim. B. Gordon. 

I know little of the utility of the fan-mill above described except 
from iuformation. I am, however, personally acquainted with 
almost every one of the above Subscribers, and have no hesitation 
jn saying thatthe most implicit confidence may be reposed in all 
they certly JOB PIERSON. 

1 am intimately acquainted with the Hon. Job Pierson, who has 


signed the above certficate. He isa highly respectable man, (for-| 


merly member of Congress,) and | have great confidence in him. 
W.L. MARCY 
For sale at WARREN'S, in Troy, WM. THORBURN’s, Alba- 
ny, and D. L. CLAWSON’S, 192 Water-street, New-York. 





WILLIAM HOVEY’S PATENT STRAW. ‘CU TTER.| 


PYVHE subscriber having made some important improvements in 
his tools and machinery for building his celebrated Straw Cut- 
tex, is now able to offer them at the following reduced prices :— 
No. 1, $10, former price $12. 


No. 2, $12, 42 $15. 
No. 3, $15, “ “$20. 
No. 4, $20, a 825. 
No. 5, $25, ‘“ « ~@n 
No. 6, $30, “ * 35 


A liberal discount will be made to dealers. The great advantage 
that these machines have over all other Cylinder Cutters, coiisists 
principally in the ease and facility with which the knives can be ad- 


Justed, for which he holds letters patent. Any one knife may be! 
taken off and ground without taking off the whole number: and! 


should any one knife become narrow by grinding, the edge can be 
set out by set screws, 30 as lo come in equal contact with the hide 
roller, without the necessity of grinding all the other knives down to 
the same width. The wings to wuich the knives are fastened are of 
vast importance, as they serve to strengthen and support the knives. 
and prevent them bending while cutung cornstalks or other course 
fodder. 

Machines will probably be offered by others in the market, made 
to resemble these Cutters, but entirely without the above named 
improvements. ‘The knives are fastened on a cylinder without 


wings to support them, and,are ecnfined by rings oneach end. No!!| 
one knife can be taken off without the whole number—and in ease | 


of inequality in the width of knives, the machinery becomes useless 
unless they are all ground equal, as there are no means of setting 


out the edges tomake them cylindrical, and it will be extremely | 


difficult to grind them so perfect that they will all come witth equal 
coutact on the roller on which they are designed to cut. hould 


guch an impe rfect article be wante d on account of cheapness, the | 


subscriber will furnish a better one at a cheaper rate 


CAUTION.—Any persen who shall make, use, or sell to ethers to 
be used, any of the above improved Cutters, will be held acconnt-} 
_ ' 


able for the infringement of the above named patent. 
Worcester, Mass... August, 1845. WILLIAM HOVEY., 
N. B. Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, having ceased to act as my 
agents, a fall assortment will be kept for sale at the Farm Imple 
ment and Seed Warehouse of D. PROUTY & CO, Nos. 19, 20, ané 


22 North Market-street, and 19 Clinton-street, Boston. They are} 


also for sale in Albany. Inquire at the Cultivator office 
Sen. 1-—3t. 
s 


| Wricut, Esq, Auburn. JOHN REMER 
| Auburn, N. Y., July 14, 1845.—3t. 


| $$ _ — 


| A LAKE FARM FOR § SAL E. 

|| NEE subscriber offers for sale the Farm owned by Hon. Jeprnian 

1] MorGaAN at the time of his death, situate on the east side of, 
|] and adjoining, the Cayuga Lake, about two miles south of the village 
‘ped Aurora, m the town of Ledyard, (formerly Scipio.) containimeg 
llabout 360 acres, with a good porportion ot Timber Land, on which 
he oak and hickory predominate. The road leading from Auburn 

jto Ithaca, via Aurora, passes through the Farm, dividing it into two 

[nearly ¢ equal parts. 

| The land is of an excellent quality, as well for wheat and other 

|| grain as also for grass. 

|| The situation and location is believed to be as eligible, and to 

| combine as may advantages, as any other farm in the county. ‘The 

} 


first point of land which makes into the Cayuga Lake, above the 
village of Aurora, is a p.rtof the farm. 
A large proportion of the purchase money can remain, secured by 


bond aud mortgage, upon annual int Test. ts person Wisling to 
view the farm, can do so by applying to C. ©. WHITE, the ten- 


{21 upon the premises. ‘The whole will be sold together, or in 6 
cels, to suit purchasers. Letters of inquiry addressed to the sub- 
riber, post paid, will be promptly answere “d 
DAVID WRIGHT, 
| Trustee of the Estate of Jed’h Morgan, dec’d 
|| Auburn, July 14, Is45.—August 1—3t. 


F ARM F OR S$ SAL E. 

T consists of two lots. situated on opposite sides of the Albany ant 
Schenectady turnpike, four miles trom Albany ‘he lot on the 
north ot the road, comprises forty, and that on the south, sixty acres. 
Both are enclosed by a good feuce of boards with chestnut posts, 
jierected a little more than a year ago. The lot on the south side has 
lla small house, a stable with shed. and a good yard for manure. or 
istock. Itis ‘on provided Witha well of excellent water. There 
ure permanent streams of Water on both lots. The stream called 
jjthe Patroon’s brook runs across the whole width of the south lot 
1) With the exception of about a third of an acre on the north lot, both 
lhave been entirely cleared, drained where necessary, thoroughly 
| plowed, seeded last year with clover and grasses, and will yield this 
jseason nearly or quite an average of two tons of hay to the acre 


| 
| 


|| The two lots are suitable either for one poet or two farms, but will 
|| be sold toge ther or separate ‘ly, to suit purchasers. The natural po- 
sition, as we llas the soil of both lots is good, ‘aa cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. Every thing considered, a more desirable situation 


jcould searcely be found in this vicinity. 
| For particulars, inquire at this office, or of JOHN McCARDELL, 
ot 


jcorner of Nassau and Pine-streeis, New-York July 1 
| LINN-ZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
| Late Prince’s, Flushing, L. I., near New-York. 
iy ° WHE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrate d NURSERY, 


1 late of WILLIAM Prince deceased, and exclusively designated 
by the above ttle for nearly firty years, offer for sale, at reduced 
|prices, amore extensive variety of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, Survss, Vines. Prants. &c., than can be found in any 
Nursery in the United States, and the genuineness of which may 
{be depended upon; and they will unremiitingly endeavor to merit 
the CONFIDENCE and PATRONAGE of the Public, by INTEGRITY and 
LIRERALITY in dealing, and MopERATON in charges 

D: scraptive Catalogues, With directio ns for planting and cultyre, 


furnished gratis on application to the New Proprietors. by mail, pos’- 
paid, and Orders promptly executed W INTER & Co., 
Flushing, L. TI, August 1, 1845.—2t* Proprietors 
SEED STORE AND AGRICULTU RAL W ARE-HOUSE. 
( y' R Spring supply of seeds is now ready, and we shall be haypyey > 
receive orders for Field or Garden Roeds, ol every 
Black Sea, Italian and Siberian Spring Wheat, Barley, P { 
| Seed, Timothy Seed, Seed Corn, Shaker and other Garden. see ‘ 
Also, a full assortment of farming tools selected from the | 
lfacturers in the country. Hoes, Scythes, Forks, &e. che: 
zen BE. COM Toon, 


Rome, Oneida county, March 1, 1945, 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. | NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

CORRESPONDENCE. | AVING taken the commodions store, No. 187 Water street, 

Mr. Norrton’s Letters, | REA: Tae . 265 the subscriber is now opening the largest and most compleie 

Notes of Travel in Ireland—Rural and Agricultural, by EL F. 966 | 28sertment of Agricultural impien ents, of ‘all Kinds, ever yet of- 

Letters from Mr. SN, TOTES ve scc ocacseds secdescessc 267 tered in this market. Mostof these are of very highly improvea 

Mr. Mitcuetu’s Letters, No. 1X., ..... SaipaNGie Kedeceleieiess ggg || pattern—warranted to be made of the best materials—put together 


A word or two about Bee-Hives, by B. Wurrs, veseee « 269) Hi the strongest manner, of a Very superior finish, and offered at te 
Southern Agriculture, by J. W. G.—Cure for Scours in Sheep, 270 lowest Cash prices. 

by R. Rurrirt,. ‘ SEEDS FOR THE FARMER. 
Notes of Travel in the Southwest, by SoLon ROBINSON ....... 271||5uch as improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, by SENEX,....... 273|/COrm, Ruta Baga, Turnep, Cabbage, Beet, Carrot, Parsnep, Clover, 
Notes of a Seeusieal Seu. tS. 0 Sears 975 and Grass seeds, improved varieties of Potatoes, &e., &e. 
s ‘ , We . gre ee eee eesreoeeee se 


Transmutation, by S. WipnEy—The Cultivator, a Farmer’s - : . FERTILIERS. . 
J ’ 274 Peruvian and African Guano, Poudrette, Bonedust, Lime, Plaster 


Library, by ARREST es Soy Tt eet ae eaeion of Paris. &c 
Grant's Fan-Mill, by W. Brooxrne—Ornamental Gate, by adie : 
y 76 FRUIT, AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 


A SunscRIBER—Im yrovement of Horses, by Geo. Burs-$ 27 : ' 
poe I y Orders taken for these, and executed from a choice of the best 
Foot Rot in Sheep ‘by GRAZIER,.. itis bite aba ile tials 977 || nurseries, gardens, and conservatories in the United States. 
’ es ai a secccectalth ie Salk Solan axarolinds ui 2 : i ads ; 
A Letter to Farmers, by A FARMER’s Wire—Cure for the re Horses, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, AND POULTRY. 
Barber's Itch, by G. G. S—Filberts, by W. JENNISON 278|| Orders executed for stock of all kinas to the best advantage. 
F ; ‘ ee . S 
Cuilure of the Strawberry, by N. Loncw Nye Bicechaip ae oles 279 Different kind PI en: ue poset Nl hand 
“sae aan gre hadi 3s siZes Ss DIS lé é . 
ee ee Mims ads ee — The subscriber requests samples sent to him of any new or im- 
ii aa - SW As Gea aii eel ae proved implements, seeds, &c. &¢., which if found valuable, extra 
EDITORIAL. pains will be taken to bring them before the public. 
To Correspondents and Monthly Notices,.........0+se+see8+++ 200 A. B. ALLEN, 157 Water-st., New-York. 
N. Y. State Cattle Show—List of Judges,.......cccceeeeeeeee+ Q84|| Sept. 1—2t. sith 














Splendid Sample of Wheat DPS CA, mm ; , . 

Connecticut Cheese Dairies,........ a and Ol lacie aie nist STODDARD'S STRAWBERRY. 

The Dolphin or Maryland Plow—Garget i DOME icv sccseees pst | ERSONS wishing to obtain the Seedling Strawberry noticed in 
OO Bl icits ticcce nes cksenrwnss de see bdeccerecce . 285) the Cuttivator for August last, p. 251. can obtain them by ad- 


Hints for the Season—Influences of Electricity on Vegetation, 236 | || dressing Col. J. S. Sropparv, Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y. Price 





English Agricultural College—State of the Crops,.......... ... 287) $5 per 59 plants. They can be sent by Express to any part of the 
Improve d Stock of James Lenox, Fis0.5.06s00scccccccevccccces gsg)| country. 

Crowell’s red Churn— . Society—F: , - RE 1S 8 

“Ta pow came Aurora Tore Sesnty Farm oC} gol[ PREMIUM STRAW BERRIES, tc 


Fair of the American Institute—Depth of planting Grain,....... 290/| WwW: R. PRINCE & Co., Fiushing, will supply the following va- 
Answers to Inquiries.......... cevcccens SVCUAEHESA CRG SOS SDS 291 rieties of Strawbe ries, Which are superior to any others: 


Condensed Correspondence,..... CECE 4066S OSD SOREL TEC EW 0% eeiltiaity Garnstone, Prince Albert, Large Early Searlet, Crimson 
Fire Blight—New Work on Sheep, ........eeeeeeceeeeseeeees 293)|/Cone, Victoria, Bishop’s Wick, Myatt’s British Queen, Elton, 
| Prolific Hautbois, Southborough, Coul late Searlet, Swainstone’s 


ILLUSTRATIONS. |) Scarlet, Prince’s Conqueror, Old Pine, Ross Phaenix, Keene’s Seed. 
Figs. 80, 81—Bee-Hives,........ épieiniwaince'elvivgis!éearee sco ewe iting, Hovey’s Seedling, Black Roseberry, Deptford Pine, Boston 
Fig. §2—Grant’s Fanning Mill,. vtenereeceeeeces 276 Pine. Alice Maud. Also the following second rate: Myatl’s Eliza 
Fig. $3—Ornamental Gate,. : . sees 246 ll and Pine, English White and Redwood, and Alpine varieties, and 
Fig. $4—Maryland Self- sharpening a Scns 284 bares others, — every valuable variety known. Orders 
Fig. 85—Tne Sheep Bot,............+. sevecees 200 not less than $5 or #10, enclosing cash, will meet prompt attention. 
oo 86—Short Horn Bull, ‘* King C harles 2d, _ ee: 288 | Catalogues of all trees, slante, &c., will be sent every post paid ap- 

1g 





Prince’s Linnean Garden and Nurseries, Sept 1. 





g. 87—C rowell’ s Thermometer BO ican staves 280 || plie vant. WM. R. PRINCE & CO 
= | 
| 





| 
yr? ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Cobdonsee, at $1,00)! MACEDON NURSERY, 
per 100 words for each insertion. | T= partnership formerly existing between Thomas & Smith, 





sie having been dissolved, orders for fruit trees will be received by 
AYRSHIRES. lJ. J. THOMAS, Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
7 OR sale an imported Ayrshire Bull, two imported Ayrshire Cows, | A thorough revision of his list of fruits having taken place, and 
and four young Bulls, from 2 years to six months old. ‘The! jnew ground extensively oce upied, trees of Many varieties can be 
tbove are offered for sale to close an estate, and are of unquestioned | | furnishe d of only small size betore another year. 


excellence, as will be ascertained on application (post paid) to “ a 
MARK H. NEWMAN, 199 Broadway, New-York. COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY 
OF 
| 


Sept. 1—It. 
eT PARSONS §& CO., Flushing, near New-York. 


J M. THORBURN & Co., 15 John-street, New-York, and As- (| ‘HE vroprietors desire to call attention to this extensive estap- 
e? . toria, (L. 1...) beg to inform the horticultural public that they | lishment which is now probably the largest in the Union, cov- 
have now ready for delivery, 5000 Myatt’s Eliza Strawberry plants, jering an are: od 7 St _—e s, and co mpacily planted with more 
Which they have proved by putting in beds for two seasons past. |, 'n 600,000 Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c. ilies ne 

and can with confidence recommend this excellent strawberry to}! Ihe very rapidly increasing taste for Horticultural pursuits, pro- 
tie most limited grower. In England, where it originated, ix|/ducing a demand for new and rare Fruits, Ornamental ‘Trees, and 
maintains to this day its celebrity, and in Covent Garden Market, || Plants, has rendered necessary a systemat: zed arrangement for the 


ith j at: “all s sir | 

London, yields to no other sort but the British Queen, which the}; portation of all that 9 new and — rable, " ae 
Kliza is the parent of. It is of fine flavor, and cockscomb!| Fer this purpose, the proprietors have personally inspected the 
form. briglt red color, and erect habit. Price for strong rooted |, Prineipal publie and private Horticultural establis hments in Britain, 

i 5 € ‘ . = Db Ries cl os i ar em ree 5 anced : a : 
plants in pots, 75 cents per dozen; out of pots, from the bed, $3.00) France, and Gorenany, and mens pe rf ( ted arrange om nt 8s ! ’ : hich 
per hundred. Also, Myatt’s British Queen, unrivalled for every || | they. — aciae on tty Immediately on its appearance, every ting tat w 

i;new and valuable 
excellent property, has fruited splendidly in a large bed the present} ; , cites Pn en a 
season, and is indispensable to the smallest cultivator. No new|| The trees cultivated at this establishment aff ~ magi = thrifty, 
sort in England yet equals it for general good properties, nor in this and from their agra they are sufficieutly hardy for re- 
country approaches it. Strong rooted plants, in pots. $1.00 per||Moval to much higher latitudes. ear pe 
dozen: and from the bed strong plants, &5.00 per hundred. Prince || The attention of amateurs and others is particularly directed to the 
Siced ‘eanll large and fine great bearer, fine shape. and beautiful), fruit grounds of this establishment, in which will be found bearing 
€ . a « c 75 « : al - € t a ' 

color. S100 per dozen; 5.00 per hundred. It is one of the best) ‘specimens of all the varieties of fruit a ich they om — ry a 
sorts for forcing in pots. og Hovey’s Seedling, a well known || Visitors are also invited to inspect their vineries and fruit-houses 
good sort—81.50 per hundred, $5.00 per thousand. Ross Phanizx, 'in which are more than 100 varieties of foreign Grapes, and about 


7 , a > s. 
one of the best Am: ‘rican sashanie s. well known around Hudson and || 200 varieties of Pears, Plums, Apricots, and Nectarines, all of which 


Albany, asa fine productive kind; $1.50 per hundred, $5.00 per|| Will be in bearing in 1°46. : 
rest Pracdg Pine Apple, a very bright oblong fruit, A | Orders may be addressed - ese LA gins = gyro Rl 
sprightly pine apple flavor ; $1.50 per hundred—$5.00 per thousand | York, and | Catalogues can be o — Mg yp poe’ manged 
lie above are quoted at prices which will encourage any One to| | the og es, or to Be arsons & Lawrence, 129 Pearl st., or Saxion & 
plant a good sized bed at once. They will produce moderately} | Miles, » 205 Broadway, N New -York. 


NeXt spring and abundantly hereafter. Strawberries to bear fruit}| > 7 # 
m perfection. should be kept clear of runners, which can be us sed || | VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SAL E. 

tor forming new beds. <A covering of three inches of stable ma-| 1} HAVE for sale several good farms. being portions ¢ of the estate 
niire, in winter, is very serviceable, which fork in early in the || called Oak Hill, in Loudon connty, Virginia. late the residence 
spring. Kee nt lear of weeds, and a good crop will follow—place||of President Monroe. It is about 30 miles from W ashington Alex- 
the plants eighteen inches apart in the rows, and an alley of two)| andria and George town—in a most | ealthy region. Well watered 
eel “apnea the rows. \!and peculiarly calculated for raising stock of all kin ds. Po industri- 


Orders will meet prompt despatch and careful packing and for-| lous and enterprising applicants, very libe ral lerms of payment will 
warding. ‘ibe given. 5S. L. GOUVERNETR. 
Sept. 1—It. jj Washington, July 1, 1845—july 1—5t. 
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